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Onward and Upward 


with the Revolution 


® ON GOOD FRIDAY, April 8, when the Ontario CCF con- 
vention upheld the expulsion of fourteen of its members as 
Trotskyites, Toronto’s two evening newspapers were not 
published. Next day expulsion was front page and headline 
news in all three Toronto papers. Perhaps it was dearth of 
more exciting events the absence of new shifts and feints 
in international politics or of an even mildly absorbing local 
act of violence that gave the CCF its unsought and 
unexpected moment in the limelight. 

The lack of events sufficiently stirring to overshadow the 
CCF story was reflected in the other main leads on page 
one of Saturday’s Globe and Mail: 

Germans Plan To Set Up Station At South Pole For 

Weather Surveys; 

Bomb Explodes in Cyprus—Ask Civilian Aid For Police; 

Misquoted On Princess, Canterbury Tells Press; 

U.S. To Tell Why Russia Joined War On Japan. 

With the world temporarily in so restful a state, dissension 
in the CCF became the day’s big story. It was prominently 
mentioned on radio newscasts, and papers in other cities ran 
substantial accounts of the event. Several newspaper 
columnists and editors explored it lovingly for signs of 
Bevanite factionalism in the CCF. 

To the surprise of the CCF, which is ever wary of the 
treatment it receives at the hands of the capitalist press, the 
story was played straight by all the Toronto papers. None 
tried to make political capital out of it despite the proximity 
of a provincial election. In contrast, an editorial in the Mon- 
treal Gazette cited the incident as further evidence of what 
it termed Red influence in the CCF, suggesting indirectly, 
but emphatically, that the ousted CCF’ers were members or 
supporterts of the Labor Progressive Party. Even the most 
charitable view of the editorial could hardly ascribe its tenor 
to ignorance. What is intriguing is why the Gazette chose to 
attack the CCF in so underhand a manner in view of the 
CCF’s total impotence and insignificance in Quebec. 

In the next day or two, instead of subsiding, the expulsion 
incident changed both its locale and character, culminating 
in a series of bitter accusations and counter-accusations in 
the House of Commons and in Toronto. The chief actors 
were Finance Minister Harris, M. J. Coldwell and particu- 
larly Colin Cameron, CCF MP for Nanaimo, who had been 
in the wings all along, but whose role until then had been 
confined to a much-publicized letter which he had written 


to the Ontario convention regarding the expulsion of Paddy 
Stanton. 

The curtain speech in the whole affair was Mr. Cameron’s 
and his sense of the dramatic did not fail him. He countered 
Mr. Harris’ charge of Trotskyism by calling any accuser 
“an unmitigated liar .. . an unprincipled scoundrel and a 
contemptible coward.” 

Actually, the wave of publicity following the exile of the 
Trotskyites greatly magnified the significance of the event. 
To begin with, they were not expelled by the convention but 
by the CCF provincial council months before. The conven- 
tion merely upheld the council’s decision in the case of the 
nine who appealed the earlier decision 

That there were Trotskyite sympathizers in their party 
was hardly news to many CCF’ers. Nor was their indentity 
a great secret in most instances. However, it was also known 
that they were very few in number, scattered over several 
ridings, chiefly in Toronto, and had little influence or 
positions of importance in the CCF. More to the point 
was the absence of anything resembling real evidence of a 
connection between them and the Revolutionary Workers 
Party of the Fourth (Trotskyite) International. The reijuc- 
tance of the riding associations to lose willing workers and 
to take action against people whom they knew well per- 
sonally supported the CCF’s laissez-faire approach to the 
suspected Trotskyites. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Spring Planning for Fall 
Conference 


The imbalance of federal-provincial financial resources 
and constitutional responsibilities, inevitably a chronic 
problem in a federal system, is once again to be reviewed 
by Canada and her provinces. At a preliminary conference 
in Ottawa on April 26 and 27, Prime Minister St. Laurent 
and the ten provincial premiers agreed upon the major 
problems to be discussed at a full-scale conference in October 
and set up a committee of deputy ministers of finance to 
coordinate the necessary preliminary studies. This oppor- 
tunity for the provinces to share in the preparation of 
the agenda was in itself an interesting innovation, and 
in sharp contrast to the Federal Government’s approach in 
1945 when it presented to the Conference an elaborate set 
of proposals for acceptance by the provinces. It is hoped, 
apparently, that the new strategy of provincial participation 
from the beginning will be more conducive to final agree- 
ment 

With the exception of Mr. Duplessis, all the premiers 
responded to this opportunity with alacrity and in their 
formal addresses presented an impressive list of problems 
that in their opinion require federal assistance for solution. 
The federal representatives had obviously anticipated the 
effect of re-opening Pandora’s box of provincial troubles 
and, as in the 1950 conference, prepared the provinces for 
a Federal stand-pat position by reminding them of the 
magnitude of Canada’s continuing defense commitments 
in the turbulent years ahead. 

Lest this should not provide sufficient deterrent to prov- 
inces enthusiastic to raid the federal treasury, the Prime 
Minister added that “the proposals of 1945 are no longer 
suitable for our agenda in 1955.” 

lhe abandonment of the 1945 Federal position became 
evident in two specific areas. The first was the Federal offer, 
which took the “agenda’”’ Conference by surprise, to share in 
the costs of assistance for the unemployed. But Federal shar- 
ing, although an important advance over the situation now 
obtaining, in which the provinces and municipalities are 
meeting the full costs not now met by unemployment insur- 
ance, is a major retreat from 1945 when the Federal govern- 
ment proposed to establish, on its own, “a comprehensive 
system of assistance to able-bodied unemployed.” 

More surprising, in view of the Liberal party policy for 
‘6 years, were the developments in respect to health in 
surance. If the newspaper accounts of the in camera sessions 
are correct, then the Conference was treated to the diplomatic 
scene of the year—Mr, St. Laurent resisting and the Con- 
servative Premier, Mr. Frost, insisting upon the inclusion 
of health insurance on the agenda. Too much should not be 
made of the fact that Mr. Frost carried the ball for the 
Western provinces and Newfoundland which have already 
launched health insurance programs, and need Federal 
assistance. Analysis of Mr. Frost’s opening statement in- 
dicated that the ball is clearly labelled, “study” and not 
“action.”” And, as Mr. Duplessis suggested, Mr. Frost’s 
speech was probably related to the forthcoming Ontario 
provincial election. Nevertheless, the subject of health in- 
surance is on the agenda, under the term, “health and 
welfare services” and, as Mr. Frost said, “the study of health 
insurance would help to clarify the thinking of all in a 
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field in which there unquestionably exists a great deal of 
misunderstanding and confusion.” 

The unemployment assistance proposal is to be considered 
by a Federal-Provincial conference in June or July, and the 
October Conference is now slated to consider, besides health 
insurance, two major areas: fiscal arrangements arising out 
of the expiration of the tax agreements in 1957, and public 
investment and natural resources development. Two pro- 
cedural matters were also placed on the agenda — the 
desirability of establishing a continuing Federal-Provincial 
committee, and the timing and scope of such other con- 
ferences as may be desired. 

While the question of health insurance and the issue 
of the extent of federal participation in unemployment 
relief expenditures are important, and should receive im- 
mediate attention, undoubtedly the most significant issues 
are those of public investment and natural resources develop- 
ment. Constructive policies in these areas are not only, as 
Premier Douglas stressed, the only long-term solution to 
unemployment; they also provide the base for the extension 
of essential health and welfare measures. “ANON” 


Royal Commission 

More exciting than the Queen’s Plate is the present spec- 
ulation over who will be appointed to the Royal Commission 
on the Canadian economy. Of equal interest are the ques- 
tions, who will be the winner, and what stable will he 
represent? By the time this reaches print the race may be 
over and the winner back in the paddock. At the moment 
they are still in the straight-away. 
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By WILL R. BIRD 


A factual account of the expulsion of the Aca- 
dians. In this Anniversary year Dr. Bird looks 
squarely at the historical facts of the case. These 
consist of the actions taken by the French and 
English authorities over the period 1632 to 1755, 
and the course followed by the Acadians. He 
relies on written reports, letters and diaries. 
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In his budget speech Mr. Harris made the terms of refer- 
ence of the new Royal Commission completely vague: 

“T suppose that all of us in the House have, from time 
to time, made speeches about our great opportunities and 
our shining future. I think the time has come to spend a 
little time, thought and money on carefully documenting 
the reality underlying these after-dinner speeches.” 

Bruce Hutchison, writing in the Financial Post, perhaps 
came nearest to the Commission's true purpose: 

“In this commitment the Government really admits that 
it has depleted its stock of intellectual capital, has carried 
through its basic plans and is looking anxiously for new 
ones. The momentum launched by Mackenzie King in 1933 
is running down.” 

As for any launching done in the early 1930's the CCF, 
and even belatedly, Mr. Bennett, surely had more to do with 
it than Mackenzie King. But that is for historians to debate. 
The question now is, where will the government get its new 
intellectual capital? It is unlikely to get it from the run-of- 
the-mill bankers and corporation directors: nor from the 
civil servants, who are flat out providing the daily brain- 
storms which keep government going. It will probably turn 
again to the social sciences departments of the universities. 
But what a change it will find there since Rowell-Sirois days. 
Where are the confident deans in their prime and vigor 
ready to take a broad and generous view of national aims? 
Eaten up by the inflation, or dissipated with little projects, 
surrounded by eager specializers fighting for a place. Never- 
theless, in these bullrushes the prophet must be sought. 

David Corbett, 


The Award to Gouzenko 

The most striking fact to emerge from the controversy 
over the awarding of the Governor General’s award for 
fiction to Igor Gouzenko’s The Fall of a Titan is the isola- 
tion of the judges. They seem never to have met to discuss 
what works were to be considered or to iron out differences 
of opinion. The indiscretions of two judges have revealed 
that only one of the three put Gouzenko in first place and of 
the other two, one didn’t even regard him as a serious con- 
tender. Surely communication between judges is not for- 
bidden. If there had been as much discussion before the 
award as after, at least some of the hard feelings might have 
been avoided. As it is, nobody, least of all Gouzenko himself 
can be satisfied with the result. Perhaps some revision of the 
selection procedure is called for. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ The Leacock Medal for Humor, 1954, has been won by 
Robertson Davies for his novel Leaven of Malice. and the 
University of British Columbia Medal of Popular Biography 
by Robert Tyre for his Saddlebag Surgeon, a biography of 
the prairie doctor, Murrough O’Brien. These awards were 
announced by the chairman of the Governor-General 

Awards Board which administer them, 

@ A Provincial election will take place in Ontario on June 9 


@ Among the 14 persons whose appointment to the Pontifi 
cal Academy of Science were announced on April 16 by Pope 
Pius XII was C. H. Best, professor of physiology at the 
University of Toronto. 

@ Elmore Philpott, Liberal MP for Vancouver South, sug 
gested in the Commons on April 21 4 scheme of compulsory 
military training, under which 20,000 to 40,000 young men 
would be taken into the armed services for six months, beyin- 
ning each November Ist. 
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@ The Hon. Ray Lawson, Canadian Consul-General in New 
York, announced on April 18 that negotiations had been 
completed to take over the property on the southwest corner 
of Fifth Ave. and 54th St. in that city with a view to con- 
structing on that site the long-planned Canada House, which 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by December, 1956. 


© After a two-day meeting in Ottawa, officers of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labor announced on April 19 that the unification of their 
1,000,000 members should be consummated early in 1956 


@ The National Research Council of Canada has granted 267 
scholarships for 1955-56 with a total value of $336,300. 
Special scholarships for study abroad and overseas post- 
doctorate fellowships have been granted for work in Britain, 
the U.S., France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. 


@ Health Minister Martin announced on April 20 that 
Canada’s production program for Salk polio vaccine is aimed 
at producing enough to immunize 1,500,000 persons by 
July 1. 


@ The Anglican Church Provincial House of Bishops on 
April 20th elected Rt. Rev. William Lockridge Wright, 
Bishop of Algoma, as Metropolitan of Ontario, to succeed 
the Most Rev. Robert J. Renison who retired last year. 


@ Dr. George H. Stevenson, head of the narcotics addiction 
research committee of the University of British Columbia, 
told the Senate Committee on narcotics that Vancouver is 
the crime capital of Canada. 

@ It was announced at the 36th annual meeting of the Cana 
dian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association in April that, 
despite competition from television and other media, Cana 
dian newspaper circulation totalled 3,786,406 in 1954, 4% 
higher than in 19 Ixmile Castonguay of the Action Catho 
lique of Quebec was elected president. 

@ The Winnipeg Art Gallery in April opened an exhibition of 
Spanish painting, called El Greco to Gorga, with loans of 
masterpieces from public and private collections, including 
29 works. 


@ Trans-Canada Air Lines announced on April 24 that it will 
2 scheduled transcontinental all-freight 


inaugurate on May 
Vinnipeg, Edmonton 


ervice between Montreal, Toronto 
Calgary and Vancouver 


@ A Vancouver Board of Trade delegation returned home on 
April 23 from London (Eng.) with contracts involving mil 
lions of dollars and the promise of mutual trade 


© Bruce Hutchison, editor of the Victoria Times, is awarded 
a citation in the English-speaking Union’s 1955 Better 
Understanding Awards. The awards are made annually in 
recognition of outstanding contributions to British-American 


relation 


@ The Shakespeare Club of New York on April 24 presented 
one of its prized awards to the Stratford Shakespeare Festi 
val on the occasion of the 391st anniversary of the poet 

birth for meritorious service in Shakespearian theatrical pro 
ductions. Mr. Tom Patterson, who had been personally hon 
ored a few di before with an award from the American 
shake peare Festival 
Stratford Festival 


received the plaque in behalf of the 


@ Walter Sevmour Allward, the designer of Canada Ji 
tional War Memorial on Vimy Ridge, died at the age of 80 
at his home in Toronto, on April 24 


@ April dividend payments by Canadian companies reached 
the highest total ever recorded for that month —$41,398 437 
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compared with $39,889,710 in April 1954 and $35,746,018 
for April 1953. 


®@ When buildings now in course of erection are completed, 
the University of Western Ontario will have a total of 12 new 
buildings completed since 1947 representing a capital outlay 
of at least $8,000,000. 


@ Sir Lyman Poore Duff, former chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada from 1932 to 1944, died at the age of 90 
on April 26th in Ottawa. 


® The Federal-Provincial Conference of Canadian Premiers 
took place at Ottawa on April 26 and 27. 


®@ Potential mineral and oil resources of a group of Arctic 
islands named after Queen Elizabeth will be determined this 
summer by a survey to be conducted by the Geological Sur- 
vey Branch of the Mines & Technical Surveys Department 
from June to September 20. Aerial and ground parties and 
airborne magnetometers will take part in the survey. 


@ The Canadian—the CPR’s new scenic-domed stainless 
steel] streamlined train—reached Vancouver on April 27, 
67 hours and 55 minutes after it left Toronto—the fastest 
scheduled passenger trip across the continent in the history 
of Canadian railroading 

@ An additional six months in which to complete its $350,- 
000,000 financing arrangements were granted on April 28 to 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. 


@ ihe Federal Government will contend in the Supreme 
Court of Canada that Quebec legislation affords no defense 
to three provincial police officers who broke up a meeting of 
Jehovah's Witnesses in Chapeau, P.Q., in September, 1949. 


@ Dr. George F. Strong of Vancouver was elected president 
of the American College of Physicians at Philadelphia on 
April 28th. 


@ Canada’s population, according to a report of the Bureau 
of Statistics on April 29, increased to 15,482,000 on March 
1, a rise of 72,000 from Dec. 1. This made a total increase 
of 399,000 or 2.6% over March 1, 1954. 


® Premier Manning of Alberta announced on May 12 that 
the provincial house would be prorogued immediately and 
the Lieutenant-Governor asked to call a general election at 
the earliest date. This followed a story in The Calgary Her- 
ald revealing that MLA’s who had bank dealings with the 
provincial banks were illegally sitting in the legislature. 


®@ Floods in Saskatchewan were calculated on May 4 to have 
caused $50,000,000 loss on crops to farmers, on account of 
delays to seeding. Thousands of acres of farmland have 
been inundated, livestock has been drowned, homes have 
been abandoned. 


@ (On May 19 the Hamilton Harbor Commission unveiled its 
plans for a multi-million-dollar development of Hamilton 
Harbor. A large part of the development will be completed 
in time for the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


@ Two Canadians—D. J. Dewar, scientific adviser to the 
Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada, chemist, and E. O. 
Hughes, research officer, division of applied biology, Na- 
tional Research Council of Canada, biologist—will be on the 
panel of 17 scientists from several countries who will help 
direct the UN atoms-for-peace conference in Geneva next 
August 


@ The total of Canadian construction awards for the first 
four months of 1955 exceeds that of any comparable period 
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on record, At $710,909,600, the total is about $200,000,000 
above the total for the same period of 1954. 


® The Bureau of Statistics reports that Canadian wheat ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1955 were valued at $80,534,000 
as compared with $72,973,000 a year ago. The total value 
of Canada’s exports for this quarter was $951,121,000 com- 
pared with $851,025,000 for the 1954 quarter. 


© 17,627 immigrants were admitted to Canada during the 
first three months of this year, compared to 28,223 in the 
same period of 1934. 


@ Canada’s farm production index dropped last year to 114.3 
from 156.2 in 1953, largely on account of a much smaller 
Western grain crop and a reduced potato crop. 


@ The consumer price index rose in March to 116.1 from 
116, the Bureau of Statistics reported on May 4. It was the 
first rise in eight months. 


@ A. R. Lusby, Liberal MP for Cumberland, impressed upon 
the government in a speech during the budget debate in the 
Commons on May 10, the urgent plight of the Maritime 
provinces. He urged the establishment of some permanent 
federal agency to keep under constant watch the peculiar 
difficulties of the Maritimes. Specific studies should be made 
of (1) the state of the coal-mining industry, upon which 
nearly a fifth of the Nova Scotia population depended for its 
livelihood, (2) the feasibility of a canal through the Chig- 
necto Isthmus. 


@ The Sudbury Star, one of Canada’s largest provincial daily 
newspapers, has been sold to the Thomson Company Ltd. 


® /’xternal Affairs Minister Pearson, speaking in the Com- 
mons on May 3, expressed strong dissatisfaction with the 
way in which the work of the International Truce Supervis- 
ory Commission is being hampered by the Communists in 
Vietnam. “Terrible things were being done,” he said. 


Social Credit: Party 


or Movement? 


J. R. Mallory 


> IT IS NOW NEARLY twenty years since the Social 
Credit movement first attained political power in a Canadian 
province. It began as a movement, messianic in character: 
it has become a political party, emphasizing “sound adminis- 
tration” rather than policy. Nevertheless, its history has 
built into it certain peculiar characteristics which set it apart 
from rival political parties. 

The Social Credit party in Alberta developed out of the 
revolt against the party system, the theory of group govern- 
ment, and the belief in delegate democracy which the 
Progressive movement had attempted to apply through the 
United Farmers of Alberta. As Professors Macpherson and 
Morton have shown, the U.F.A. soon found that the need to 
assume the responsibility of governing the province led to the 
triumph of cabinet initiative, responsible government, and 
party discipline.’ The U.F.A. was forced to behave like a 
political party and, indeed, to become one. But these domin- 
ant themes of Progressive politics remained part of the in- 
tellectual atmosphere in Alberta. The Social Credit party was 
inescapably a part of the western agrarian tradition, which 
had sought to democratize the party system by making the 


1W. L. Morton: The Progressive Party in Canada (Toronto, 1950) ; 
C. B. Macpherson: Democrac y in Alberta (Toronto, 1953) 
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elected legislator the delegate, rather than the representative, 
of his constituents. 


In essence this tendency was an attempt to democratize 
cabinet government. For “responsible government” was 
achieved in Canada in a pre-democratic age. In those days 
the party leaders had been able, through control of patronage 
and the secret compromises of the parliamentary caucus, to 
keep their followers in line and to preserve party discipline. 
Cabinet government, in short, was the invention of an age of 
small ruling élites who did not recognize the necessity of 
consulting their followers in the constituencies, except to 
solicit their support at the polls. The rising democracy of 
the twentieth century found in the party organization under 
the cabinet system an almost insuperable barrier to mass par- 
ticipation in the making of political decisions. It was the 
essentially undemocratic character of the party system which 
led the western agrarians to attempt to replace it by the 
delegate democracy of constituency control over the elected 
member of the legislature. Among significant agrarian tech- 
niques were the recall (or the informal recall through the 
signed, undated resignation which the member deposited with 
his constituency association), the belief in group government 
rather than party alignment, and the attempt to substitute 
the free vote for the vote of confidence in order to destroy 
party discipline in the legislature. 


All this the Social Credit party inherited from the U.F.A. 
To this were added the ingredients peculiar to the political 
theory of social credit. The most important of these was the 
narrowing of the proper area of the voter’s decision to a 
simple choice of the ends of government, while policies and 
the means of implementing policies became the functions of 
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the expert “technicians” of social credit. In its extreme form 
it led, as Professor Macpherson argues, to an abnegation of 
effective legislative and political control over administration, 
and something very much like the plebiscitary democracy of 
the one-party state. 


The rise of Social Credit in the nineteen-thirties repre- 
sented a deep-seated malaise in the Canadian political sys- 
tem. The paralysis of the federal government in the face of 
the challenge of the depression tended to discredit the 
national party system, and forced the emergence of new 
conceptions of national policy. In their general objectives 
the CCF and the Social Credit party had one thing in 
common. Both believed that a national economic policy to 
liberate the Canadian economy and the Canadian people 
from the depression was possible. Both advocated changes in 
the administration of the monetary system and measures 
designed, like debt adjustment, to mitigate the lot of the 
debtor in a contracting economy. It was the older parties who 
lacked both the will and the policy to take bold measures to 
restore the health of the economy. The new ideas all came 
from the new parties on the margin, It was their promotion of 
reform which led directly to the creation of such important 
instruments of national policy as the Bank of Canada and 
the social security program, which Mackenzie King skilfully 
borrowed for the Liberal party. 


Experience suggests that in Canada it is impossible for a 
third party to establish itself unless it can capture a provin- 
cial government as a base of operations and a source of 
administrative experience. The Social Credit party managed 
this first stage without serious difficulty when it captured 
Alberta in 1935. But the capture of a province is a frustrat- 
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ing experience because a party which has ambitions to be 
more than a local faction must have a policy aimed at 
appealing to the majority of the country. But such a policy 
cannot be implemented with the limited powers which the 
constitution affords to a Canadian province, This was demon- 
strated in spectacular fashion by the destruction by the 
courts and federal disallowance of practically all of the 
program which the Social Credit party in Alberta had to 
offer. If, therefore, they wished to attain their objectives 
they had to move on, become a national party, and capture 
power in Ottawa. But in fact they remained stuck in 
Alberta in helpless frustration for fifteen years. 

They survived in Alberta because events transformed the 
character of the party. With the death of William Aberhart in 
May, 1943, much of the messianic reforming zeal went out of 
the party. The subsequent split of the official party leader- 
ship with the extreme Douglasites in 1947 emphasized the 
change in direction. The new wealth that followed the oil 
discoveries in 1947 ushered in an era of prosperous respect- 
ability. With the sloughing-off of the wild men had gone the 
more extreme of the later Douglasite views, including anti- 
Semitism and the denunciation of the secret ballot. In fact, 
it appeared that the party had settled for respectability and 
stolid good government. While the theme of the 1947 Con- 
vention had been “On to Ottawa,” the prospect of substantial 
growth outside Alberta had receded. It was said that past 
changes in government in Alberta, which had ousted first the 
Liberals and later the U.F.A., had come in the wake of 
major scandals, and the opponents of Social Credit were 
settling themselves doggedly to wait for another scandal like 
Great Waterways. 

And then the star of the party began unexpectedly to rise 
again. The rupture of the Liberal-Conservative Coalition in 
British Columbia, and the bitter internal feuds within the 
Conservative party, made Social Credit the surprise bene- 
factor of British Columbia’s brief flirtation with the single 
alternative vote. After forming a minority government in 
1952, Social Credit went on to win a working majority in the 
general election of 1953. There are now predictions that 
Saskatchewan, where Aberhart suffered a spectacular defeat 
in 1938, may be next. For in Saskatchewan there are not 
only frustrated Conservatives, but also disgruntled Liberals. 
And after Saskatchewan-—what? Will Social Credit come out 
of the West to restore the two-party system to Canada? 

Various observers have expressed disquiet about the state 
of our national party system, which the Liberals have domin- 
ated for a generation. For example, Mr. Filley in the April 
Canadian Forum says “I£ Canada’s voters wish to vindicate 
a somewhat dilapidated two-party system, the revitalization 
of the Conservative opposition would be the most direct and 
effective step in that direction.” But if the Conservative 
party fails to heed Mr. Filley’s exhortations, a resurgence of 
Social Credit may do the trick. There appears to be a 
widespread belief that our persistent inability to get the 
Liberals out is making a sham of the two-party system, but 
the majority of voters seem unwilling to put this feeling to 
the test on polling-day. 

Part of the explanation of the failure of the other parties 
to oust the Liberals may stem from changes in general 
political attitudes and in voting behavior in the last twenty 
years. These changes may not be permanent, but they appear 
to be persistent and important. 

The first could be described as a change in the style of 
Canadian politics since the ’thirties. In those days there was 
widespread evidence that social and political organization 
had gone wrong, and there was a widespread and burning 
urge for reform. A strong sense of social responsibility was 
accompanied by a desire to improve the moral tone of politics. 
Today this passion seems spent. 
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It is not a coincidence that there has also been an 
observable change in the pattern of religious experience, 
particularily among the young. Twenty years ago religious 
feeling was frequently a matter of social conscience. There 
was a Close connection between Christian charity and social 
reform. Today the emphasis has changed. One finds that 
people are much more inclined to worry about personal 
salvation than about the doctrine of good works. The reli- 
gious appeal of Billy Graham would have been negligible in 
1935, but today his is the voice which consoles the lonely 
crowd. 

What significance has this to the prospects of Social Credit 
in Canada? It was noticeable that Social Credit speakers 
in British Columbia exploited a bible-thumping, religious re- 
vivalist technique and that the party appears to have been 
swept into power on a minor wave of religious enthusiasm. 
It may be that the Social Credit message —at once simple 
and unintelligible — is what the Canadian voter of the 
next decade is waiting for. If so they may be able to 
push the Liberals from their lifelong run of power in Otta- 
wa. And those who have been bewailing the end of the two- 
party system in Canada may find that they have wept too 
soon, 

Social Credit, in short, may be the first third party in 
Canada to make the big jump. Perhaps. But there are rea- 
sons for believing that this will not happen. The rise of 
Social Credit in Alberta can be explained by the fact that 
Alberta had been lost — at least in provincial politics -— to 
the national parties since 1921, Its success in British Colum- 
bia is the by-product of a Coalition in whose mutual em- 
brace Liberals and Conservatives seem to have destroyed 
one another. But the rest of the country will offer less for- 
tuitcus advantages. And it is in the rest of Canada, particu- 
larly in Ontario and Quebec, that the bulk of the seats in 
the House of Commons are found. Alternatively, what may 
be taking place is a disintegration of the party system, in 
which essentially provincial parties already control four out 
of ten provinces, and the Conservatives seem hopelessly con- 
fined to two others. A loosening of the fibres of the great 
Liberal party of Mackenzie King and St. Laurent may bring 
about a more fatal repetition of the indecision and stalemate 
which succeeded the fall of the Meighen government in 1921. 

There is as yet insufficient evidence to support either hy- 
pothesis. It seems far more likely that the Canadian party 
system will retain its stability, and — in the near future — 
that neither’ the CCF nor Social Credit will find itself to 
the right of Mr. Speaker in the House of Commons. Even 
in the form of a respectable kind of conservatism — a sort 
of Canadian Republicanism—Social Credit is ill-equipped to 
realize its national ambitions. It depends too much on the 
need to exploit temporary revulsion from its more orthodox 
rivals, and too little on an intelligible body of policy to 
command enduring support in a sufficiently large number of 
areas at once. 

Furthermore the recent voting pattern of the Canadian 
electorate tells heavily against third parties in federal elec- 
tions. The Canadian voter has come to display considerable 
agility in voting one way in provincial politics and anothei 
in national elections. The explanation for this seems to be 
an inarticulate desire to preserve a system of countervailing 
power within a federal country where single-party domi- 
nance of both levels of government at once would threaten 
to tip the balance of power too far towards the centre. The 
Canadian voter, like his American counterpart, may simply 
be waiting until some unmeasurable mass-instinct tells him 
that it is time for a change. 

Professor Macpherson seems convinced that we have al- 
ready developed a quasi-party system, which no longer 
contains two competing parties each capable of becoming @ 
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government. There are even despairing voices urging the 
introduction of proportional representation as a solution to 
the evil of permanent Liberal dominance in Canadian politics. 
But it is comforting to remember that the Conservatives held 
power for twenty-five of the first thirty years after Con- 
federation, to be succeeded for the next fifteen years by the 
Liberals. The Liberals have been with us for most of the 
last thirty-five years. Perhaps the pendulum is already poised 
for its next swing. If so the identity of its beneficiaries is not 
yet clear. But if the pendulum swings Social Credit into 
power in Ottawa it will be necessary to begin the study of 
Canadian politics all over again to explain why. 


Incident In North 
London — 1953 


Maxwell Charles Cohen 


& SATURDAY NIGHT in Stamford Hill, a Jewish suburb 
of London, Courting couples stray arm in arm toward the 
grassy recesses of Clapton Common. From the north-east 
corner of the “Hill” the local Odeon smirks kitty-corner 
across the street to where its inveterate rival in the boroughs 
of London, the Gaumont, pits the feeble drawing power of 
an English domestic comedy against the irresistible pull of 
an American horse opera. 

The streets are swollen with pleasure-seekers. They eat 
their “fish and . . .” in transit, from greasy newspapers. 
They stare with guilty pleasure at the most unattainable 
items in the shop windows (the list is long thanks to a 
heavy purchase tax on all luxury goods). They stand about 
in the cobbled square where a miniature Hyde Park is in 
progress, 

The younger element frequents Gould’s Amusement Hall 
which offers to the thrill-addict a vintage assortment of 
one-armed bandits, in addition to what is surely the only 
‘yenuine American” juke-box in all of London. Mr. Gould 
has been to America and knows the stuff whereof adolescent 
dreams are made. Sharply dressed teen-agers, heavily 
pomaded hair fashioned in an ersatz “Hollywood haircut,” 
lounge in the doorway sipping ice-cold cokes with apparent 
enjoyment and commenting on the gait of passing females. 

Superficially, the effect is not unlike that of a medium- 
sized American town on a Saturday night. Of course, one 
isn’t sure what to make of the scrawled legend on the window 
of Cohen’s Grocery, ‘““Wursht Fresh Daily.” And it is 
admittedly disturbing to note that Mr. Cohen’s wursht 
develops a revolting green mould within two days of 
purchase. One notices the styles too. The women’s hair . . . 
is it the English brand of permanent or the sea air which 
produces such grotesquely frizzled hair? Then of course, 
there are the jackets of the men. Even on the most slavish 
devotees of the American film, the jackets have a tendency 
to nip in at the waist in a most English manner. But 
these and other similar details bigel instead of bagel 
are trifling. There is a more sinister difference between 
Stamford Hill and Midtown, U.S.A. 

In the square the speakers address the cynical, the devout 
and the disinterested alike. Communist and Conservative 
stand, physically at last, shoulder to shoulder, and compete 
for an audience. The local “Meshumed,” indifferent to the 
barely goodnatured jibes of his late brethren, flourishes a 
New Testament and exhorts his fellow Jews to “turn to Jesus 
before it is too late.” Nearby, the Socialist speaker has a 
woman in tears over his robustly expressed views on “free 
love.” The Communist speaker, a young sandy-haired Glas- 
gow boy with a thick burr, whose sincerity is pathetically 
evident, has not yet acquired the street speaker’s facility in 
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dealing with hecklers, and from time to time becomes con- 
fused. The crowd mills about munching “sweets,” listening, 
heckling the speakers, sometimes seriously, more often 
facetiously. The voices of the speakers grow hoarse and 
passionate. Sweat beads their foreheads. The evening moves 
pleasantly on 

Suddenly the crowd is alert. A police van has quietiy 
moved into the “Hill” and parked in front of a restaurant. 
One or two bobbies step out and casually stroll past the 
square. An indeterminable number remain seated inside the 
van. The appearance of so many uniformed police can have 
only one explanation. 

Soon the word passes from mouth to mouth, “the 
Fascists are coming to the ‘Hill.’ ” Small groups of young men 
and boys break off from the crowd and race down the street. 
A young man, apparently from one of the veterans’ organi- 
zations leaps onto a vacated speaker’s stand and yells at the 
crowd, “Leave them alone. They want you to go down there 
and make a fuss. Ignore them. Leave them alone.” No one 
seems to notice him, 

Now someone has seen a detachment of mounted police 
move into the vacant yard behind the Gaumont. More and 
more people hurry in the direction where the Fascist truck 
has been spotted. Soon, scarcely anyone remains to listen 
to the speakers who were previously so well attended. 
Philosophically, all except the Communists dismantle their 
stands, take down their placards and call it a night. A new 
Communist speaker, this time a hard-looking young Jew 
with a row of campaign ribbons ostentatiously tacked on 
his chest, conveys the idea, without actually saying as much, 
that he would welcome a good healthy bloodbath as a blow 

truck against world Fascism. 

Pitiful shades of the Sportspalast! Pariah-like, the Fascists 
have set up shop two blocks from the area frequented by 
ihe other parties. Their speaker has mounted the roof of the 
mall black panel truck, which is decorated with the jagged 

ignia of Sir Oswald Moseley’s Union Movement. Two 
aby spots, arranged with some artistry, impale him theatri- 
cally in a crossbeam. He gesticulates wildly, his face a 
gleaming yellow under the lights. Taking in the scene, 
one feels that budget, not lack of talent, has curtailed the 
efforts of the stage-manager. 

Around the truck, a tight ring of the pinched, shabby 
Fascists, Seen in any other context, how pitiful they would 
appear! Mutely they face the crowd which presses round in 

ilent menace. The speaker continues his harangue. His is 
the look of distinguished vacuity which often characterizes 
the ex-army officer. The accent is culture, the delivery almost 
Shakespearean. He laments England’s participation in the 
recent “Jewish War.” He expertizes about the cowardice and 
avarice of Jews he has known personally. Laboriously he 
recounts the old chestnut, “ Abie, take down the wall-paper, 
we're moving.” The crowd, stoney-faced drifts imperceptibly 
nearer. They are almost exclusively Jews, and the night 
air is thick and heavy with their hate. 

Now the speaker exults in the Herculean labours of the 
good Sir Oswald on behalf of the “Jewish Problem.” He pays 
fervent tribute to Moseley as a leader and political prophet. 
his great man, in his belief, has not yet been accorded just 
recognition. The Jews, as everyone knows, are influential in 
high places. Too influential for the good of the country. It 
is time the rat’s nest was cleaned out, 

Casually interspersed among the crowd, the bobbies stand 
with folded arms self-conscious symbols of the Force’s 
legendary impassivity. The small knot of Fascists leans for- 
ward expectantly while the speaker heats up, as a masochist 
might incline toward the prostitute’s whip. They passionately 
desire trouble 
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On and on goes the speaker. But now the patience of the 
crowd nears its end. The heckling which up till now has been 
sporadic increases in intensity. There is no attempt at wit. 
They simply hurl insults and abuse at the speaker. “Shut 
your lousy mouf!” “Go back where you came from, you 
b....” “It becomes increasingly difficult to hear the speaker 
but he still waves his arms and clacks his jaws like a 
superbly manipulated marionette. The bobbies abandon 
their casual air and hold themselves ready. The group of 
Fascists lift their heads uncertainly like dogs sniffing out the 
odor of danger. 


There is no knowing how it finally happens, Exactly where 
in the crowd the slender thread of endurance snaps or who 
snaps it is lost in the melée which suddenly erupts. 

First a subdued roar bursts from the crowd like the 
throaty growl of an aroused pack. Voices shout “Get ‘em. 
Get the b ... .s!”’ and then Fascists, bobbies and Jews alike 
are swallowed up in the turbulence which follows. The panel 
truck heaves, totters, falls heavily on its side. Strangely 
enough the crowd is satisfied to avenge itself on the truck. 
The Fascists are by and large ignored. How they must hate 
this! The air resounds with curses and the sounds of falling 
bodies. A minute explosion comments eloquently on the pass- 
ing of one of the baby spots. The police whistles shriek 
urgently. 

The reinforcements from the police van hurl themselves 
upon the scene. Moments later the mounted police arrive. As 
quickly as it began all violence ceases. The British bobby 
owns no rival in the gentle but firm art of mob-disposal. 
Stock is taken. No one has been seriously hurt. A scratched 
face, a torn jacket is all. One or two young men are taken 
into custody, more for annoying the police than for their 
participation in the recent violence. The crowd breaks up, 
sullenly but quietly. 


In the morning the papers will carry the story. The Fascists 
totally discredited since 1939, will exult in the publicity. To- 
night Sir Oswald Moseley’s Union Movement has won a 
tiny victory. 


Crossroads of 


Confederation 


Anthony Scott 


» AT THE TIME OF WRITING, the premiers of the 
Canadian provinces are in Ottawa discussing with the Prime 
Minister the agenda for the dominion-provincial financial 
conference to be held next fall. Already several proposals 
have been made about the sharing of the costs of unemploy- 
ment relief (a word which is assiduously avoided) between 
Ottawa and the provinces, and it appears likely that a new 
and lasting formula to cover this subject will be developed 
without much acrimony. It also seems that there will be a 
prolonged discussion, which can only end in compromise, or 
in an Ottawa-dictated formula, of the tax rental agreements, 
and of the size of the tax rental each province receives. The 
provinces each have their separate problems, which can be 
partly solved by financial aid from the dominion, and there 
is some danger that none of them will advance a general 
plan which will meet on all fronts what Ottawa has to 
suggest, This would be a pity, for it is essential that the 
provincial premiers face the whole problem of federalism, 
and prevent the dominion government from winning all 
arguments with the contention that it alone has the welfare 
of all Canadians at heart, as opposed to the sectional 
interests of the other governments. 


The Canadian Forum 


What are the economic ends that all parties must have 
an opinion about? In my view, the question of ends can be 
summarised into three general categories. The first of these is 
the question of regional equality: the degree to which it is 
agreed that a Canadian is entitled to a basic standard of 
government services, income and welfare regardless of the 
part of the country that he happens to live in. The second 
is the question of economic efficiency and the conditions of 
industrial expansion: to what extent should regional arrange- 
ments be subordinated to the creation of conditions which 
will permit industry to locate where it is most efficient, and 
vo trade in defiance of local desires for protection, control, 
amenity, or revenue? The third is the argument about 
stability: to what extent should otherwise-desirable financial 
arrangements be altered so that government can dampen or 
offset the business cycle? 


Before discussing these points, I must point out that I 
realise that there is a wide range of subjects which cannot 
properly be fitted into these three categories. For example, 
the current argument about university grants has less to do 
with any of these matters than with questions of provincial 
autonomy, education, and perhaps religion. Again, the 
Quebec income tax, although it must certainly be discussed in 
connection with my three categories, has other ramifications 
which transcend any economic considerations. But there is 
also a wide range of subjects which are well within the bounds 
of the word “economic” in its usual sense. Most of these are 
matters of taxes, grants and expenditures. 


The federal government gets most of its revenue from the 
personal and corporate income tax, which it has practically 
monopolised since 1939. It also levies an important sales tax 
at the manufacturers level, the tariff, special excises and 
estate duties. The provinces have, since 1939, been getting 
along on a miscellaneous group of revenues, particularly 
the sales tax (though not all provinces have it), income 
from natural resources (some provinces have more than 
others), and liquor profits and duties. The balance is made 
up by grants from Ottawa, particularly payments under the 
tax rental agreement. The provinces have also to worry 
about the financial health of the municipalities, which are 
largely dependent upon the real estate property tax and 
grants from the province. The dominion government’s 
expenditures are too well known to require listing; the pro- 
vinces are responsible for education, most public works, 
natural resource development, and most direct welfare and 
health programs apart from unemployment insurance and 
the old-age pension schemes. It is generally agreed today 
that there can be no large shifting of these expenditure 
responsibilities from the provinces to the dominion, with 
the often-suggested exceptions of national health insurance, 
unemployment relief, and perhaps part of higher education. 
These are indeed three large items, but they would be not so 
much shifting of expenditure, as assumption of new expendit- 
ures by Ottawa. 
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Apart from these three items, then, which are still con- 
troversial, and which are not apparently the main subject 
of the forthcoming talks, any adjustment must be made in 
grants or taxes. I would like now to review the three economic 
questions which I set forth in the second paragraph. What 
are the consequences of changing the various taxes and 
grants? Equality. The Rowell-Sirois report set forth one 
version of this end. The commissioners proposed certain 
adjustments in taxing powers and spending responsibilities 
which would be sufficient to give to each province the 
Canadian standard of government services. Whether the 
provinces did so, or reduced provincial taxes instead, did 
not matter. Writers with less responsibility have gone 
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farther. It has been proposed, for example, that a criterion 
for successful federal financial arrangements would be that 
a person of a given income should receive the same surplus 
of benefit over tax (if he was poor), or deficit (if he was 
rich), regardless of where he lived. The philosophical 
rationale of such proposals, and there are many like them, 
is that the responsibilities of living in a certain province are 
less important than the rights inherent in being a Canadian. 
The fact that one prefers to live in Nova Scotia should not 
disbar one from having the fiscal advantages of living in 
Ontario. The mere fact of being a Canadian entitles one 
to a national standard of decent living, or at least to a 
national standard of provincially-and-federally provided 
services. 


The drawback to this philosophy is not that it is absolutely 
refutable, but that it has a cost. It has a cost in redistri- 
buting the national income, as the current jargon goes, from 
the “have” provinces to the “have-not.” If those whose 
standards were below the national standard lived elsewhere 
they would not need so much aid from other areas. It also 
has a cost in that grants to have-not areas involve some 
loss of local autonomy (if there is a condition about how 
the money is to be spent in the recipient province) and some 
lack of responsibility (if the federal government that collects 
the revenue does not spend it and if the provincial govern- 
ment that spends it does not have to raise it). Readers of the 
Forum will recall the debate about whether federal grants 
for university education actually impinge upon provincial 
rights. University education lies at the controversial ex- 
treme of provincial rights — other grants which might bring 
about fiscal equality are much more surely a subject of 
provincial jurisdiction, and grants for their support cannot 
but be an invasion of provincial jurisdiction. 


In my own view, one of the most neglected aspects of the 
cost of regional equality is that it is a deterrent to economic 
efficiency and growth, which is the second area of contro- 
versy. I do not mean that I feel that growth and efficiency 
are more important than, or should be preferred to, 
equality; I mean only that the millstone effects of regional 
equality are often neglected altogether. A good example of 
this neglect is most conveniently found in the present dis- 
cussion of proposals for federal aid to secondary education 
It is not surprising that citizens of the “have-not” provinces 
should back these proposals for they mean that part of the 
burden of provincial education will be borne by taxpavers in 
other provinces. But that the citizens of Alberta, British 
Columbia should show enthusiasm is surprising, for not only 
would they have to sunport education in their own province, 
but help to support it elsewhere. The zeal for equality in 
standard of government spending leads to a similar increase 
in taxes in the wealthier and more industrialized provinces 


Is this a good thing or a bad thing? All the people in the 
rich provinces are not rich, and all the people in the poor 
provinces are not poor. If there is no national minimum 
standard of services, and if the poor province attempts to 
keep up as best it can by ruising taxes, it is likely to tax 
its few rich inhabitants so heavily that they will migrate to 
a richer province, or send their capital, which is perhaps just 
as calamitous for the poor province. Income taxes were so 
high in some provinces in the thirties that it was possible for 
a person to be liable to province and dominion for more than 
one hundred per cent of the last dollar of his income. 
Similarly, the workers in a rich province are unwilling to 
move to a poorer province where they might add to the effi- 
ciency of production more than they do in their present 
home, if the poor province cannot promise them the high 
services and low taxes to which they have been accustomed. 
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In other words, the absence of a national minimum (or 
average) standard of services with a given burden of taxes 
is likely to produce unproductive and — from the point of 
view of national production — unwanted shifts and _allo- 
cations of the labour, materials and capital used in industry 
and the trades. ; 

If this were all, we could roundly condemn the absence 
of equality, because it would seem from the above that 
equality. also promotes the efficient allocation of men and 
resources. But, paradoxically, it may have the opposite effect. 
If a poor province is poor because it has few resources and 
opportunities for successfully trading in world markets, and 
if the rich provinces is rich because it is well endowed, then 
either the poor services or the high taxes will tend to drive 
men, materials and capital from the poor area to the richer 
one. This is as it should be, from the point of view of effi- 
ciency and industrial growth. The absence of national average 
standards, obtainable anywhere, draws industry and pop- 
ulation to those areas which have the best standards, which 
also tend to be the areas which are most competitive and 
productive. It has already been observed by economists that 
in the interests of higher average productivity, more labour 
should move from the farm to the city, and from the rural 
provinces to the industrial regions of the central provinces. 


This may seem a rather brutal doctrine: that the fiscal 
system should be permitted to push men about to where they 
are most productive. It is not suggested as a sole aim of 
federal policy, but it is mentioned because it is perhaps just 
as important as the opposite argument, that imequality leads 
to inefficient allocation of national resources. Greater equality 
might be designated a short-run objective, while higher pro- 
ductivity per man singled out as a long-run goal. But the 
two are incompatible, and the greater the efforts to achieve 
regional equality of services and taxes the greater the frus- 
tration of labour and capital mobility in the interest of 
higher and cheaper output. 


The third area of disagreement surrounds the creation of 
stability and the conquest of unemployment and depression 
(rather than their relief). In 1945, we thought we had 
settled all this. The White Paper promised that the federal 
government would do all in its power, by fiscal—or Key- 
nesian—means to prevent depression. It would run surpluses 
in inflation, and deficits in deflation, in the effort to keep 
up government spending. In return for this, it asked for the 
centralization of the big revenue sources: personal and 
corporation income tax. Now that Mr. Harris is trying to 
carry out a modified version of the second part of the promise, 
there is a great deal of renewed interest in the meaning of 
fiscal policy in a federal-provincial context. 


The question may well be asked: why does the dominion 
minister need the income tax to himself in order to conduct 
counter-cyclical fiscal operations. The answer must surely 
lie in the proposition that it is contemplated that in periods 
of recession, taxes should be reduced and spending kept 
high. It is relatively easy for the dominion government to 
adjust spending to the needs of the economy at the time. 
If it spends more than it receives, it adds to its debt with 
the banking system or with the general public. If it taxes 
more than it spends, it reduces this total debt. The public 
debt, at Ottawa, can easily be changed to accommodate these 
swings from deficit to surplus and back again. But the prov- 
inces cannot see the picture in the country as a whole, nor are 
they responsible for it, nor could they do anything about it, 
sincle-handed, if they could and were. Hence, at a period 
when the federal minister is encouraging spending and re- 
ducing taxes, he must have control of the main taxes or he 
will find that the expansive force of his actions will be nul- 
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lified by attempts to balance the depression budgets of the 
provinces by raising their taxes and reducing their spending. 
Similarly, in prosperity, his attempts to restrain the infla- 
tionary forces which may be present must not be offset by 
provincial policies of low taxes and high spending. 

These counter-cyclical ends are fairly well served by the 
present tax rental agreements. These agreements are usually 
passed off by the press as merely achieving greater efficiency 
in tax collection, preventing the necessity of paying duplicate 
and conflicting taxes, and achieving substantial equality with 
respect to part at least of the tax system. These are indeed 
very real advantages. But they are not the most important. 
Canada is not like the United States, in being very largely 
a closed economy, with small dependence on foreign trade. 
We swing from boom to depression as a consequence of 
changes in demand elsewhere, and we are very vulnerable 
to intense inflation, imbalance in foreign payments, and 
severe unemployment. It is essential that the armoury of 
fiscal and monetary weapons be efficiently and appropriately 
used, because at the very best it is a weak armoury to use 
against the threat of foreign-induced depression, 

There are several requisites. It is essential that production 
in the central provinces, which is greatly dependent on the 
demand of Canadian households, be kept in comparative 
equilibrium by changes in the personal income tax and the 
sales tax. That is now being done. It is essential that farmers, 
at the mercy of foreign markets, should not find the “fiscal 
perversity” of local property taxes harrying and defeating 
them when their incomes are lowest. And it is essential that 
wood and mineral-producing provinces should not be heavily 
dependent upon natural resource levies in periods when the 
markets for lumber, pulp, and minerals are so depressed 
that industry cannot meet the prices of foreign competitors. 
These requisites can only be met by allowing the federal 
government to vary the severity of its taxes, and furthermore, 
to improve the tax rental agreement so that the provinces and 
the municipalities can vary the severity of theirs, yet keep 
up the spending which is their responsibility. 

Finally, it is essential that the export regions, which may 
at certain times lose their markets altogether, in spite of 
assistance from the treasury, be aided by interim public- 
work or new private-investment programs. It is often argued, 
especially in the United States, that this is a difficult choice 
to be made between tax-adjustment fiscal policy, and public- 
work fiscal policy. In Canada this choice scarcely exists. 
Some regions, which depend upon exports, cannot be helped 
by tax adjustments, because Canadian taxes have no effect on 
the demand for their product. New regional public works 
and new private investment will at least go part way to 
ameliorate the effect of cyclical decreases in demand. In other 
parts of the country. however, increases in demand for the 
products of local industries are most efficiently promoted 
by national tax relief. The question of stability, therefore, 
demands not only the centralised holding of the power to 
raise and lower taxes, but also agreement among the govern- 
ments on the timing of public works and private-investment 
subsidies. 

It can be seen, therefore, that any compromise reached 
between the conflicting demands of Ottawa and the provinces 
must have an effect on the equality, efficiency and stability 
of the Canadian economy. To ignore these questions will not 
alter the fact that decisions about them are, implicitly, being 
made. In conflict between the criteria of efficiency on the 
one hand, and equality and stability on the other, will be 
resolved somewhat in favour of long-run efficiency if the 
tax-rental agreements collapse, and in favor of stability if 
the present system of grants and centralized taxes is 
continued. 


The Canadian Forum 


Onward and Upward with the Revolution 
(Continued from front page) 


There the matter rested until last spring when Leslie 
Dawson, by far the most prominent of the fourteen, 
approached the CCF provincial council and handed its mem- 
bership lists and minutes of Revolutionary Workers Party 
meetings. Under instructions, said Dawson, he and thirteen 
others, whom he named, had joined the CCF in a concerted 
plan of infiltration, demonstrating that neither the passage 
of years nor the change of locale—in fact no aspect of reality 

has erased completely the glamor of revolutionary secrecy 
and intrigue, however clumsy the execution. The CCF coun- 
cil appointed a special committee to investigate Dawson’s 
charges and, upon its report, summoned the fourteen accused 
to a meeting last October. A number of them refused to 
attend and, of those present, none would deny membership 
in the Trotskyite party. Accordingly all were expelled on 
the grounds of violating the CCF constitution by belonging 
to another political party. 

Nine of those expelled exercised their constitutional right 
to appeal the council’s decision to the provincial convention, 
and it was this phase of the proceedings which caught the 
attention of the press and public. The appeals were heard on 
Good Friday at a session which although closed to the press 
and public was apparently attended by several reporters 
doubtless disguised as delegates. 

The appeals were heard one by one and were supported 
by various prepared statements. They took as their main 
theme the similarity between the accused and the Bevanites, 
striking a note about as unpopular with the convention as 
any imaginable. As the afternoon wore on and what 
had originally been anticipated as a brief and lively diversion 
showed signs of becoming a marathon, the convention grew 
increasingly impatient with the appellants. It was perfectly 
evident from the start that, except for a handful, the 
delegates had no intention of questioning the council’s 
decision and of acting as a court of appeal. The convention 
neither asked for nor was presented with any of the evidence 
supposedly in the possession of the council. It grew  in- 
creasingly irritated with the drawn-out appeals and repeat- 
edly expressed its eagerness to pass on to other matters. Few 
rose to defend the Trotskyites and most of those who did 
were rather half-hearted. In fifth amendment fashion, th: 
appellants’ refusal to deny membership in the Trotskyite 
group was taken as an admission of guilt; and in vote after 
vote the convention overwhelmingly rejected their appeals 

The highlights of these appeals were the circulation of 
mimeographed copies of a letter written by Colin Cameron, 
MP, on behalf of Paddy Stanton, one of the accused, and 
Paddy Stanton’s speech with which the proceedings closed. 
Ordinarily a CCF MP carries enormous prestige at such 
gatherings, but most delegates regarded Cameron’s letter as 
an unwarranted intrusion and affront. After describing Mr. 
Stanton as a “most exasperating creature ... (who) has very 
little of what most of us would call practical political sense,” 
he added that “that is not the function of the Paddy Stantons 
of this world. Theirs is the role of goads, spurs, prickly 
thorns in the flesh of our complacency ... (who) play the 
role of watchdog and bark at our heels whenever, in their 
view, we tend to stray too far from the Socialist path . . . 
the none-too common phenomenon — that man without an 
axe to grind, that is, except the axe of socialism. 

What really rankled the delegates, however, was the 
following passage in Mr. Cameron’s letter, a masterpiece of 
tactlessness: 

“TI must point out that the CCF in Ontario has been 

somewhat less than resoundingly successful, and this 


lack of success at the polls has been accompanied by a 
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great deal of success in curbing and repressing un- 

popular and uncomfortable ideas . You need him 

(Stanton) and his kind. And if you do not know it, that 

is the frightening measure of your dire need of ideas and 

those who can voice them.” 

Few of the delegates were unaware that nowhere in 
Canada has the CCF been as chronically plagued with 
factional quarrels as in Mr. Cameron’s home province of 
British Columbia. 

When all the appeals had been turned down, Paddy 
Stanton asked for the floor. He is middle aged, short, stout 
ind jovial, in appearance the very prototype of a Boston 
ward boss. Mr. Cameron’s letter had provided him with a 
very generous burst of publicity and he has few equals in 
his unabashed capacity to savor the spotlight. He had un- 
inhibitedly relished every moment of the expulsion proceed- 
ings. Furthermore, he possesses a voice of unbelievable 
volume and the unique gift of speaking fluently in Marxist 
clichés that are so self-consciously theatrical that they sound 
like unintentional parodies of themselves. 

Basking in the day’s glory and the warmth of the conven- 
tion’s undivided, if somewhat amused, attention, Paddy 
thundered on, his booming voice mounting in volume, as if 
a radio had accidentally been turned to full volume in a 
small and stuffy room. For a few minutes he treated the 
delegates to what amounted to a recitation from a Marxist 
primer, concluding with the observation 

I've been in the socialist movement for 36 years, and 
the ideas which IT held then are the ideas 1 hold now. 

(Here there was a scattering of derisive laughter). And 

I’m not going to change them at this late date. 

I’m a Marxian socialist ... I’m in favor of a workers’ 

dictatorship over the capitalists.” 

With that, Paddy Stanton left the centre of the stage and 
the show was over. LABEL. 


Sandy 
John Porter Heymann 


& THEY WERE PASSING OUT the Daily Worker on the 
second day of the abortive maritime strike, and he took one. 
Fred, Charlie and Jack were working together near the 
United Fruit Company’s dock, and they drew him into con- 
versation. It was a cheerless day, around noon, and beyond 
the board fences holding Atlantic avenue from the harbor, 
they could see the gray sky standing on gray water. It 
seemed a wall between dissatisfied workers and their future. 

Not many takers for the free “Worker”; the sidewalk 
response was indifferent. They all went in somewhere for a 
beer. 

Sandy was a small chap, so insignificant at first that you 
almost looked again to be sure of his presence. A dirty cap 
concealed the shallow hair on his bullet head. He was other- 
wise dressed a little differently from the longshoremen and 
seamen common to the neighborhood. Not better, just 
different. Charlie ventured to say that all his clothes had 
originally belonged to someone else. 

They were not impressed by anything about him, except 
that his response in accepting the paper had been genuine. 
“I’m with you guys.” he said, and he said it so often later 
that it was to become almost the slogan of an inarticulate 
man. 

Jack, ever suspicious, suspected Sandy from the start. The 
thing which seemed to put him most on guard was Sandy’s 
moustache. It was unkempt, typical, therefore, of the man 
himself, but to Jack the condition was secondary. His dis- 
like for men with moustaches went away back. He thought 
they were all fairies. The four of them sat around discussing 
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the struggle for a while, and when Sandy had gone, Jack 
said, “Some goddam fairy, probably.” 

“No, he’s alright,” Charlie offered. “Confused, of course.” 
Charlie, compassionate and introspective, thought of just 
about everybody as confused; and one fine day, some years 
later, he decided the Party was pretty confused, too, to put 
it kindly, so he quit and went over to the Trotskyites. 

Sandy lived in South Boston, the questioning revealed. 
Had he ever read the “Daily” before? No, he’d never seen 
one. Did he know any Party members in Southie? No, Did 
he have a job? Part time. Married? Yes, indeed, and three 
daughters. “Tough” offered Fred. Was there a union where 
he worked? No. Would he be interested in getting one 
started? “I’m with you guys.” 

Fred gave him the name of a Party worker in Southie and 
told him to get in touch. 

“That guy’ll never get in touch with the class struggle. 
Don’t waste your time thinking about it,” Jack said. 

Sandy surprised him. He surprised them all. 

He joined the Party and was assigned to the Waterfront 
unit. He took orders readily, and, what was more, he carried 
them out. At meetings, he never had much to say. Even 
when they were sitting around in saloons or nursing coffee 
until small hours in lower class restaurants, Sandy was a 
good listener, an indifferent talker. He agreed in mono- 
syllables and offered his disagreement or doubt with a shrug. 
Sometimes he seemed very cynical. Even his aspect was 
cynical. It suggested the reaction of a person who had been 
created in too small a size for the big, mortal problems. 
When they told him of the difficulties, it was as if he were 

aying, without opening his mouth, “Are you telling me, 
buddy ?”’ 

}ut for a comrade they had picked up off the street, with 
no previous radical background, he proved valuable. Even 
Jack admitted he was no fairy. “That goddam Sandy’s 
always around when you want him.” Jack said. That was 
the limit of Jack’s compliments, to anyone. And he still had 
his suspicions. “I just wonder what brought him into the 


Movement,” he’d muse, 


Even a visit with Charlie to Sandy’s home in Southie 
didn’t convince Jack. It might have convinced a lot of 
people, Sandy lived on the top floor of a three decker wooden 
house in O'Sullivan street. All the houses, for blocks, were 
of uniform height and uniform ugliness, and down the street 
between them flowered the poverty and ignorance and noise 
of proletarian life. 

This is my dump 
into the dark stairwell. 

Sandy’s wife, unsure of their status, offered Jack and 
Charlie more than her usual politeness. That wasn’t much. 
The three shabby children gave them curious but friendly 
eyes, Dishes were high in the kitchen sink, Clothes, none of 
them stylish or new, lay helter-skelter over hand-me-down 
furniture. A mongrel dog switched about under foot, and the 
evidence he had lived here some time rose to assault the 
comrades’ nostrils. There was dust on the curtains, dirt in 
the corners. The mop and broom, standing together near the 
worn out ironing board like unemployed maids, showed the 
uncleanliness they had labored through since the beginning 
of time in Southie. 

“Make the boys a cup of coffee,” Sandy commanded 
he lit the gas. She was of tremendous 
size physically and suggested an elephant in that untidy 
kitchen, except that she had little of the gentleness and 
philosophic approach which often make men feel kindly 
toward elephant 

Sandy seemed to accept her as he might have accepted the 
sentence of life in a tropical jungle. But in a rank, steaming 
jungle, danger would never have had the discouraged, dis- 


Sandy said as he led Jack and Charlie 


They watched a 
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paraging voice that attended it here. His wife slapped her 
bare feet over the side of broken down slippers, and her 
words insulted form in the same way. Her arms were like 
hams, without the edible promise of hams. Her hair was the 
kind a man would desire to run his hands through only if he 
were about to scalp her. 

The coffee was very bad. Everything she cooked was 
bad. Sandy hadn’t had a decent meal in years. 

“Do you get out much, Mrs. Quinn?” Charlie said, trying 
to show her some courtesy. 

“Only to the goddam store,” she said. She had never been 
one to go out socially. After a year of high school, she’d 
shut herself up like a hibernating bear, except for a few 
weeks work in a five and ten, and she would have rotted 
away at home save for the coming of Sandy. Somewhere 
in the family there was a city official, though the family was 
neither Catholic nor Irish, and he saw to it that the municipal 
relief agencies were generous. Sandy never had much luck 
with jobs. Yet perhaps because he took over a great burden, 
he was looked on with friendliness by his wife’s family. They 
kept at a remove, of course, but they never seemed to 
condemn Sandy, not even after his arrest had publicly labeled 
him a Communist. 

He took to staying out very late, sometimes spending his 
nights until three and four o’clock in any restaurant where 
the struggle was finding expression. Jack, the suspicious one, 
noticed that Sandy willingly made himself available for 
passing out leaflets or selling “Dailys” or for picket duty in 
distant parts of the city. For car fare, and maybe “coffee 
and,” he would travel to Mattapan or Malden, Chelsea and 
‘“‘Eastie Bost” to help deliver the program of the revolution. 
He was a tireless worker. 

“Maybe he’s got a plan in going around to help all the 
different units,” said Jack. “It could be he just wants to find 
out how we operate.” 

“For Chrisake, Jack,” Charlie said, “give a guy the benefit 
of the doubt. You saw how he lives. He’s a real proletarian, 
no parlor pink, no college Jack London . . . the real solid 
material, if he’s handled right.” Charlie had been impressed 
by Sandy’s patience, his forbearance. Sandy gave a bad 
stomach as his excuse for never drinking over two or three 
beers, but Charlie thought he sensed a native temperance in 
the little chap and admired him for it. 

Sandy was no theoretician. He would read the pamphlets 
they gave him, and would try some of the books. He was 
quick to confess, though, that the jargon of dialectical 
materialism was beyond him. He was eminently satisfied 
with Charlie’s patient explanation of such things as the 
theory of surplus value. “There ain’t no surplus values in 
my dump, I know that, comrades,” he’d say, with the nearest 
thing to a grin he could muster. He never really laughed, 
but sometimes a wry chuckle, with a lot of disbelief and 
frustrated disgust lodged in it, would break through his 
reserve. He was characteristically a quiet man. 

Many nights, after Party work was over, he’d walk miles 
to get home. He wouldn’t ask for car fare, nor even imply 
that he didn’t have it, and many comrades didn’t think to 
ask him. Then, plodding down the long avenues or boule- 
vards after midnight, Sandy would feel the city in a new way, 
for his participation in the struggle had brought him a sharp- 
er sense of its reality. He felt thousands were sleeping 
under the black sky in terrible ignorance of their true oppres- 
sors. In imagination, he stole into whole blocks of tenement 
homes and saw the sleepers pitifully refreshing their bored 
bodies and vulgarized minds for monotonous tomorrows. He 
saw the poor objects of their ownership, battered furniture, 
apologetic clothing, the larders stocked from the cheapest 
stores. In many homes, candles were burning before minia- 
ture shrines. Sandy felt a rootless contempt for all this life 
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and its humble appurtenance and thought of a giant destruc- 
tive force that would wipe it from the world. At the same 
time, he thought of its innocence and helplessness and the 
powerful, organized enemies who plotted against it even 
while it slept, and, under the new influences, he imagined a 
day coming when its aroused natural indignation, guided by 
the Party, might make it master of the future. The masses, 
all power is in the masses, he thought. He thought of his own 
home. He plodded along. 

Not all his co-participants in the struggle took him at his 
worth. He was thrown among the varied types and classes 
from which the Party drew its strength, and there were those 
who judged him solely on appearance. To them he must 
have registered as a low grade, a shifty, almost lumpen- 
proletarian hanger on. Sandy never tried to modify the 
unflattering opinion of these people. He had it from Charlie 
that they were probably the true hangers on. 

Sandy at home was the man he had always been, impotent 
to effect a change, as steady and uninspiring as the door 
knob he touched later and later on succeeding nights. Per- 
haps sometimes his wife, who had the stomach for beer that 
he did not, would sit across the table from him, drinking, and 
stare at him with an almost idiotic stare which he would do 
his best to return. Perhaps she would curse life, if not her 
husband, and then fall silent, drinking, and in that silence 
they would sit a long time, she asking with her eyes what 
she did not ask in words, where he went so often after dark 
and stayed so late, what he did for this new Party of his, and 
what they gave him in return. Perhaps he was not then the 
jungle tangled man he had appeared when Jack and Charlie 
paid their visit, but spoke to her with something resembling 
pity, even understanding, for he must have been a lonely 
man, and perhaps she looked up to him then with helpless, 
stupid wonder and asked him again, not with words, how it 
would end and why it had to be. Perhaps he beat her, and 
the children, too, though he did not seem a violent man. In 
truth, they had to admit they knew very little about his real 
home life, and Charlie, who might have given it more con- 
siderat‘on than Fred or Jack, would generally dispose of 
such thoughts by saying categorically, “Under capitalism, 
the worker’s home life isn’t worth a damn, anyway.” 

They found out he was a scrapper, something, again, that 

his appearance would never have led them to suspect. A few, 
it is true, credited him with courage, for he never funked 
going on assignments that might be dangerous. Sometimes 
a very conscientious comrade, like Charlie, might suggest 
giving him a break when there were prospects of a run in 
with the cops. ‘‘After all, you’re kinda small, Sandy . . .” 
But he would slur it off as so much bushwah, saying, “I’m 
with you guys, ain't I[?”’, and that was that. 
- The cops broke a tough picket line for some scabs one 
noon at a plant that had been struck three weeks. Sandy 
was right in the thick of it. Small as he was, he had a 
flailing style, something like the late Harry Greb, only much 
more desperate, and he had dumped one scab beautifully and 
was working over another when a patrolman intervened. 
Sandy forgot all about the scab and turned his full power 
on the law. He did right well, too, for an undersized man 
operating against authority armed with a night stick, and 
later it gave Charlie and Jack great pleasure to recount, 
almost blow for blow, the damage Sandy had done to the 
copper before being smashed under. 

The Party had good lawyers then, and Sandy got off with 
six months. He took it in his stride. When one of the more 


‘educated comrades, a professor who had formerly held him in 


low esteem, tried to commiserate with him at the jail house, 
Sandy said, “I’m with you guys. What the hell’s six months?” 
He did not seem much perturbed at going in. 

The routine life gave no offence to his stomach. He gained 
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weight, eating much better than he ever had at home. The 
sheriff took a liking to him and kept him well supplied with 
Westerns. The Party did O.K. by him in the matter of 
attentive visits. He was told he’d be a seasoned comrade 
when he came out, and leadership was mentioned, But that 
didn’t light any false hopes in Sandy. He knew he was no 
leader. 

His greatest noticeable enjoyment was in the Westerns. 
He had been an avid reader of these before joining the 
Party. Then he tried reading something else, but a bang up 
gun fight in some cattle town still read better than Foster’s 
narrative of the steel strike or the Red inspired mutiny in 
the German navy. Sandy liked to hear about social struggles, 
too, and would perhaps get as much thrill from some of them 
as from doings in the X Bar X country, but Westerns threw 
less of a barrier before his intellect. It ought not to be for- 
yotten that he had lived imaginatively in the west from 
earliest years. Child of the industrial curb stone though he 
was, with church crosses always closer to him than corrals, 
he had nearly run away from South Boston to Wyoming to 
be a cowboy when he was sixteen. Whenever he spoke of the 
west, even to such as Charlie and Jack, there was fervor in 
his voice, 

He had buried all that, though, for all practical purposes, 
and even in those rare jail periods when he wished himself 
out, he didn’t wish he was out west. 

Charlie and Jack went around to see his family, interested 
to do something if there was anything they could do. But 
there was nothing. Mrs. Quinn asked them to sit down, 
which they did after uncluttering a couple of chairs. The 
dog was still their friend and he had still not become 
thoroughly house broken. Or perhaps he nad—he was the 
most humanly responsive one there—and the householders 
had just not found out where to clean up after the mistakes 
of his puppyhood. Mrs. Quinn complained that she couldn’t 
get anything done, and appearances bore up her statement. 
As for eating and having a hovel over their heads, they were 
no worse off than in Sandy’s day. Maybe a trifle better. Sandy 
had always been very weak when it came to winning bread in 
a competitive society, 

Mrs. Quinn did not directly mention her husband for some 
time. She droned her complaints, which were innumerable, 
as if they were independent of Sandy. When she did get 
around to a full verbal recognition of his position, it seemed 
to Jack and Charlie that she envied it. A different life, that 
was what he had. She guessed it was quiet in there. Well, he 
liked that. She spat in the corner. No children there, either, 
she said, as if kids were a natural curse. And he didn’t 
have to forage for his eats. She scoffed, and looked put out 
at his good fortune. 

“Some day the workers will have decent houses to live in 
and bring up their children,”’ Charlie said. 

“This place is alright,’ Mrs. Quinn said, more in resig- 
nation than defence. At least, it was hospitable to humble 
things. Charlie watched, fascinated, as half a dozen cock- 
roaches worked their way around the kitchen. 

“Isn't there a powder, or something . . .” he began, the 
reformer in him coming to the surface. 

“IT know, You can’t do anything about them. They’re 
everywhere,” she said. 

Sandy hated the bugs worse than rats. Sometimes when 
he'd be sitting late with the comrades over coffee and, 
talking of great forces and events to come, he’d speculate on 
the number of roaches he’d see when he opened the door of 
home. Drawing his thoughts away from the comrades briefly, 
down into a fantastic little world of his own, he’d remember 
an unchristian title he’d bestowed upon her in a moment of 
disenchantment, “Queen of the Cockroaches.” The worst 
of it was, to him, that she wouldn’t fight back, would only 
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scoff and grunt and spit on the floor. You could put cock- 
roaches in her soup and she’d merely spoon them to one side 
and eat them last. : 

“If there’s any message you’d like to have us take 
Sandy .. .” Charlie began. 

“No, I guess not. You could tell him we’re just the same, 
I suppose.” 

“He'll be mighty glad to hear that, Mrs. Quinn.” Jack 
said, unkindly. Later, he confessed that if he’d stayed there 
another minute, he would have started smashing the place to 
pieces, 

They naturally held a big rally when Sandy got out of 
jail. Some of the white collar people, who knew him only as 
a hero, not as a family man, suggested a dinner party with 
husband and wife as guests of honor. Charlie, Jack and 
Fred sat in awe for the committee to discuss this, but Sandy 
didn’t let them down. 

“She wouldn’t come, anyway.” he said. 

Unlike some characters released from bondage. Sandy 
declined to hurry home and embrace his wife and kiddies for 
the benefit of photographers. Home was the last place he 
went, and he did not have to walk that night. He was driven 
in a fine Packard, the driver a capitalist, no less, though not, 
he said, a capitalist at heart. 

Sandy was ready to take up the struggle where he'd left 
off, though he didn’t care very much for the prominence he 
was given on certain occasions as a result of having done 
time for the Cause. He had a thought—call it divination— 
that prominence, sooner or later, implied responsibility, and 
of that he wanted no part. 

Highlighted by a desperate futilism, his life might well 
have gone on to be martyred, wilfully and willingly, in some 
Memorial Day massacre or secret working over by the police. 
He came out of jail with his feelings toward the law crystal- 
ized in a way that was perhaps not entirely to the Party’s 
advantage. Charlie noticed how this alerted antagonism for 
patrolmen was a dominant mood. Like punch drunk fighters, 
he was confident of the next encounter. Charlie correctly 
evaluated this as dangerous for Sandy. He told Sandy the 
police were the ones with the best reason for confidence. 
Especially was this true if Sandy persisted in carrying a 
personal chip on his shoulder. Sandy respected Charlie, and 
he saw the point, but his individualism was near crescendo: 
he was increasingly a great asset and a great risk to his 
comrades. 

And then, as it had begun, suddenly, that gray day down 
on Atlantic avenue, so, on a like day, suddenly it ended, with 
the same leaden, proletarian sky threatening the workers’ 
future, both in this world and the next. 

Sandy was carrying a picket sign back and forth before a 
miserable factory in Roxbury when the cops brought him 
word his wife had fallen out the window of their home in 
Southie. Her great treasure of fat had not been a sufficient 
cushion for mortality, She was dead by the time the police 
ambulance pulled out of O’Sullivan street on its way to the 
hospital. 

The cops gave Sandy a ride home, and he went willingly 
enough. One rather intense female comrade screamed, 
“Don’t go with them, Sandy. It may be a ruse, a ruse!” 
True, it may have been, but if so, it was conceived by higher 
authority than the Boston police. For Sandy never came 
back to the Party. 

Some agency or other, over the scornful protests of Char- 
lie, Fred and Jack, decided a great public funeral, with a 
funeral march of the masses, would be a splendid way of 
dramatizing life and death in the slums. Mrs. Quinn would 
be held up, too late, as an outraged victim of capitalist 
landlords. 

Sandy was actually approached on this, but his demurrer 
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was nominal in the extreme. Mrs. Quinn’s family had dis- 
creetly removed all responsibility from his hands. He was in 
on the closing scenes only a little more significantly than the 
children. Like them, he was led toward the funeral as if in a 
daze, innocent of what had happened and so unable to give 
grief or any other social feeling much precedence over 
general confusion. 

Fred was the last one to see him in Boston. Sandy was in 
the Greyhound bus depot in Park square and when he saw 
Fred pass, he came to the door and called out, saying he 
wanted to wish him good-bye. 

“T looked twice, even though I knew it was him,” Fred told 
Charlie and Jack later that day in Roxbury. “He was really 
dressed up. The suitcase was cheap, and the clothes were 
cheap, too, but they were new and they did something to 
him. For him, he looked good. He told me the family had 
been swell to him, took the kids off his hands—they’re with 
some aunt down in Lynn—and fixed him up with a new out- 
fit and the money to make a new start.” 

“Where was he bound?” said Jack. 

“He said he was going out west. He showed me a ticket to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Damned if he didn’t seem in good 


spirits,” : ej 
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ROUYN (Staff) — Rouyn police Wednesday night caught a man 
they have been searching for for more than a year. Over 100 complaints 
have been received from women residents of a night intruder who 
touched them while they were sleeping only to flee when they awake. 

(The Northern Daily News) 


Fifty-six Canadian troops are pleased at getting a “break” that will 
put them in trenches just 3,500 yards from Wednesday’s atomic bomb 
burst .. . RCAF Cpl. Bill Schmidt, 24, of Calgary, sounded the key 
note for his comrades of No. 1 Radiation Detection Unit of Kingston 

-first Canadian troops ever to participate in an actual atomic test 
Said Schmidt: “Oh boy. Only 3,500 yards away.” 
(Toronto Telegram) 


Roscoe Robson was again named Progressive Conservative candidate 
to represent the riding of East Hastings at the nomination meeting 
held Friday evening. He had no policy. “The Frost government will 
shortly make known its policy and I will support it,” he said. 

(Bancroft Times) 


Art Child, MPP for Wentworth and former hockey star, made the 
statement following his nomination as candidate in the next provincial 
election: “Men like Salk, Einstein and Leslie Frost come only once in 
a lifetime.” (Globe and Mail) 


St. Catharines, April 25—-(CP)—Police here tagged a car for illegal 
parking outside the Arena Saturday night. When the owner came out, 
the officer took it all back and was given the autograph of the star of 
the show who owned the car. The star was Marilyn Bell, 17-year-old 
Toronto swimmer who last September conquered Lake Ontario 

(Globe and Mail) 


The Caribbean islands happen to be a place where West Indians 
like to live and work; the plains of Canada happen to suit people 
of European descent. This is how Providence or evolution has arranged 
matters; and there is nothing to be gained by upsetting the order of 
nature (Editorial, Globe and Mail) 


A panel discussion at the Ontario Liberal convention agreed unani 
mously Saturday that any form of government health insurance would 
be undesirable at best, dangerous at worst. The speakers, it was 
learned some time later, were William Livingstone of Toronto and 
Frank McLachlin of London, both insurance company employees, and 
Dr. Melville Watson of Toronto, a founder of the Physicians’ Services 
Inc. plan for medical care (Globe and Mail 


This month’s prize of six month’s subscription goes to Mr. James 
E. Bird, Kirkland Lake, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication 
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Film Review 


® FRENCH FILMS before the war seemed to have been 
infected with a fatalistic despondency anticipating the mood 
of Vichy. Directors such as Carné, Prévert, and Duvivier 
were producing films naturalistic in form and _ nihilistic in 
philosophy. Jean Gabin was the typical hero. A man of the 
amorphous working-class who has fallen into crime; hounded 
by the underworld, the police, and cut off from society; 
longing for escape and unattainable love, typified by the 
spiritual features of Michéle Morgan. 


In Quai des Brumes, Le Jour se Leve, Pépé le Moko, La 
Béte Humaine, and others all exits are closed, destiny is 
inescapable, death is inevitable. The general gloom was 
relieved by the comedies of René Clair and the droll studies 
of village life by Pagnol which kept alive the more vivacious 
aspect of the French character. 


During the Occupation French film-makers who remained 
in Paris turned to historical fantasy and allegorical fairy 
tales when it became impossible to deal with pre-war themes 
However one director continued the former trend. Georges 
Henri Clouzot established a reputation as a genius with Le 
Corbeau, produced by Dr. Goebbels Continental Company 
at a time when Europe was starved for quality movies. A 
mystery concerning poison-pen letters, it was exhibited by 
Dr. Goebbels throughout Europe as an example of the 
“typical” corruption of French village life. His next film, 
Les Inconnus dans la Maison, incorporated Vichy sentiments 
and the personality of Raimu. After the Liberation he 
directed Ouai des Orfevres. a glossy detective thriller amoral 
in tone but brilliant in its study of cabaret life. Manon, 
intended to depict the postwar chaos of adolescents, was an 
unfortunate effort judged by any standard and seemed to 
imply a resignation to evil. 

At present the French film industry is still grinding out 
beautifully costumed fairy-tale fantasies (Barhe-Bleu, La 
Tour de Nesle, even Clair’s Les Belles de Nuit), Martine 
Carol boudoir romns. and the “Séries Noir,” starring Gabin 
The latter are sadistic gangster films imitating the current 
American trend to violence with such incredible titles as 
Touchez Pas anu Grichi and Raeria our la Chnouf. In 
addition an old guard director like Renoir makes the 
occasional masterniece. The River. for instance. or an 
exotic experiment like The Golden Coach outside of France 


Clouzot now sends us a film, “The Wages of Fear” (Le 
Salaire de la Peur) which confirms his renutation for 
brilliance as a director. In nhotoeranhy and eood filmic use 
of the camera, in the cutting, and in the direction of the 
actors, this movie has a classic polish. There is much 
evidence of Clouzot’s assimilation of the techniques of 
other masters as well. The occasional evmbolism is remin 
iscent of Cocteau and Bunuel. The finale dead unturned 
eyes and outstretched hand—-recalls similar oblique shots 
from Le Sane d’un Porte to La Symphonie Pastorale. Al 
though this film deserves the high praise and awards it 
has received in Furope, it is not a masterpiece. Rather it 
resurrects the dilemma of Clouzot’s work: it startles on 
first view and disappoints on reflection, It is neither profound 
social analysis nor strong philosophical meat. A simple plot 
is embroidered with acutely observed details. in this case a 
small group of unemployed men and the atmosnhere of a 
South American oil town. Wedded to this naturalism is the 
most absolute kind of nihilism. “T see nothing,” savs one wf 


the main characters in the instant before his death. giving 
a verv explicit key to the meaning of the film. The malignant 
trivialities of their lives corroborates the evil latent in all 
men. All stand condemned. Man doesn’t really matter after 
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all. It is not merely a case of “man’s inhumanity to man” 
but more simply “man’s inhumanity.” 

The film in essence is a recapitulation of the pre-war 
theme of no escape with minor but wider implications. Again 
the hero is isolated from society, caught in a web of 
circumstances he has fallen into. Escape he wants desper- 
ately, but to where? He is no longer in France seeking an 
out, Presumably he has escaped from France, as Joe the 
gangster has fled from his troubles to the oil town, to be 
trapped again, Over the sea or over the hill there is only 
another dead-end. Nihilism is now international. Therefore 
success in the escape venture of transporting the nitro- 
glycerine is irrelevant as doom is predestined. 

Love is not only unattainable, it is undesirable. It is 
replaced by a homosexual relationship between the two 
main characters, Mario and Joe. Real affection is not at the 
core of this any more tuan it was between Mario and the 
girl. It is a convenience to replace a convenience in a world 
where nothing matters, including women. The development 
of this relationship and the reaction of the group makes the 
first part of the film fascinating. Attention is never drawn to 
this factor by sly innuendo, but if it is not understood as an 
integral part of the drama, many of the scenes will appear 
pointless and episodic. The girl immediately recognizes Joe, 
the big time operator, for what he is, and vies with him for 
Mario’s favor. Her little dance in the café is her gesture of 
defiance and scorn. On the trip fear not only cracks Joe’s 
tough guy pose but breaks his dominance over Mario. It is 
the catalyst which brings about the disintegration of this 
dubious friendship and leaves Mario to his fate. 

Many North American critics have greeted this film with 
“A great suspense-thriller but . . 2’ followed by outraged 
meows of indignation that it is anti-American propaganda, 
full of “the agit-prop clichés of the Communist line” (what- 
ever that may mean), degenerate, depraved, etc, etc. To me 
this all reads as a great case of hypersensitivity and the 
inability to see the wood for the trees. It isn’t anti-anything 
because it is anti-everything. And the depiction of the 
American oil company, which is incidental to the plot, 
comes off rather favourably compared to the refined bullying 
of the Frenchman, Joe. The American company could just 
as easily have been a French concern in North Africa. Any 
Communist line would be difficult to argue when the 
proletariat of the picture are treated in such contradictory 
terms. Stalin would have censored this one to pieces. What 
cannot be forgiven in North America is nihilism and the 
amoral treatment of a perversion that ranks first on the list 
as a hate weapon for dirty politicians and slanderers. And 
the two men don’t even fit the standard stereotype. What- 
ever are we to make of these decadent French? 

Mv husband wishes to add something on two movies which 
have impressed him lately. Joan Fox. 





Two recent movies raise thoughts on the subject of 
religion in films. One has been hailed by some critics as a fine 
religious film, refreshing, capturing the essence of Protest- 
antism. While T found it an improvement on most, it still 
seemed to me to be in the Hollywood formula, goody-goody 
and not very spiritual. The other hardly mentions religion 
yet carries a real religious “message’’. 

“A Man Called Peter” is the biography of a Scottish 
immigrant to the U.S. who becomes a Presbyterian minister, 
rises to an appointment in a fashionable old Washington 
church and eventually is honoured by being made chaplain 
to the U.S. Senate. A success story of the first order, one 
might say, but that’s just the trouble; it is told in the pat 
Hollywood way and is almost indistinguishable from any 
other Hollywood rags-to-riches history of a business man, 
general, or band leader. All the clichés are included — 
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humble beginning, indefatigable drive, beautiful girl, coy 
romance, stereotyped villains who are won over in the last 
reel, war, graceful living in immaculate period houses, a 
fair-haired child, T.B., recovery, heart attacks but never 
say die, death but “See you in the morning,” hearts and 
flowers and the rolling sea. 

I never met Peter Marshall and I have only glanced at his 
wife’s biography on which this movie is based, but somehow 
I feel both must have been better than this film version. 
If Marshall was a man of such remarkable spiritual power, 
he must have acquired it the hard way great souls do, by the 
ups and downs of a continual battie within his own nature. 
There are hints in the movie that this was so, but alas, they 
are only hints, interjected like the prayers and sermons 
without sensible development. In one dreadful scene catch 
phrases from Marshall’s prayers are strung together and 
flung to the senators like advertising slogans. There is no 
conclusive spiritual experience in the film, only conventional 
representations of it. If this is what the popular view of 
religion is, no wonder our age is without spiritual base. 

The other movie, “East of Eden,” which is based on John 
Steinbeck’s book, has something to say and says it simply 
and unobtrusively like any good work of art, which it is. 
Not only is it infinitely superior in technical details — 
photography, direction, character, depiction, rhythm, flow 
—— but in content it is worthy of Elia Kazan as well. 

I was overwhelmed by what seemed to me to be some 
of the spiritual implications of the film. First, that it is more 
important to love than to be good in the conventional sense. 
Caleb, the supposedly “bad” son, possesses the power to 
love and is therefore the victim of all the agonies of soul 
— maladjustment, frustration, hate — that go with love. His 
brother Aaron, on the other hand, does everything a good 
boy should, the apple of his father’s eve, a mode! of rectitude 
to the community, but only by reflex not by the power 
of love which he lacks. Now who is finally justified? Aaron, 
whose works are great but mechanical, or Cal, whose works 
are bumbling and often bad, but who triumphs over his own 
nature by an effort of will? Well, Cal, of course, as any one 
should know who has read the Gospels, especially I 
Corinthians 13. But it is a sad fact that most respectable 
religious people today would have put the stamp of approval 
on Aaron. 

Secondlv, Cal’s redemption does not come about easily. He 
is saved from destruction by the power of love, in this case 
the intuitive perception and devotion of a woman, Abra, his 
brothers’s fiancée. And this can come into play only in a 
cataclysmic crisis, at the deathbed of the boys’ father. This, 
I take it, is an allegory of Christ’s death for mankind, which 
was necessary not because a tyrannical God demanded a 
blood sacrifice but because man’s nature is such that he will 
be moved to great things only by great things, of which 
death is one of the most momentous and suffering the 
inevitable concomitant. P. W. F. 


NFB 


The Colour of Life 
Musical Ride 


16 mm. 24 mins. b&w or color 
16 mm. 20 mins. color 

House of History 16 mm. 19 mins. b&w 

To Serve the Mind 16 & 35 mm. 25 mins. b&w 


® FEW PEOPLE REALIZE what an important part 
scientific films occupy today in the work of scientist and 
scientific institutions. Each year hundreds of special films, 
employing the marvelous devices of cinematography, such 
as magnification, slow-motion, time-lapse, and animation 
techniques, are made in Europe, Russia and the USA, to 
enable scientists to study difficult phases of their work in 
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minute detail. Many of these films, even when made for a 
technological audience, are fascinating if not completely 
clear to the layman. The subjects covered by the intellec- 
tual and imaginative grasp of the science film (when used 
effectively) appear limitless and range from such simple 
sounding things as the origin of coal to the higher realms of 
mathematics and such medical feats as the separation of the 
Frisian conjoined twins. 

So widespread and important has their use become that 
there now exists an influential organization known as the 
International Scientific Film Association, which held its 
Eighth Conference in Rome last November. Delegates of 
many lands, from Australia to the USSR, reported on 
scientific, medical and industrial film production in their 
countries and screened their latest films. 

The report of the conference did not mention whether 
Canada was represented. It would be a pity if this country 
was absent, because the Board has made many interesting 
pictures which come within the definition of scientific films. 
It now has a science film unit, under the direction, it would 
seem, of J. V. Durden, who was one of the pioneers in Eng- 
land in the production of specialized films. 

In 1953, Mr. Durden made the first of the NFB’s 
Embryonic Development series, The Chick. His latest 
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picture is The Colour of Life, a fascinating revelation of the 
seasonal renewal of life in a giant maple tree, the growth of 
a seedling, and the intricate and marvelous cellular structure 
of a leaf. Photographed by R. D. Muir, with cine-micro- 
photography, special effects and script by Durden, and 
diagrams and animation by Evelyn Lambart and Robert 
Verrall, these many techniques are combined to create a 
living picture of how nature performs mysterious processes 
enabling a tree to live and grow. 

Films such as this call for clever photography and a clear 
and orderly statement of facts, rather than inspired treat- 
ment, and in this the film is scholarly, never dull, and, by 
the nature of its subject, always engrossing. The color is 
somewhat ripe in places and the commentary, while in 
harmony with the visuals, would have sounded more effective 
had actor Tom McBride been allowed to read it all the way 
through, rather than giving the main middle section to an 
announcer, Actors read this type of material with so much 
more feeling, a good example being Frank Peddie’s reading 
for World at Your Feet. 

I hope that Mr. Durden’s work, together with that of 
Gosnell and other specialized producers at the Board, will 
represent Canada at the next conference of the Inter- 
national Scientific Film Association. 
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Musical Ride is a straight-forward, harshly colored 
recording of the famous RCMP musical ride, photographed 
by the RCMP, with technical services by Crawley Films. 
The film lacks imagination and makes a colorful and impres- 
sive event seem rather dull and juvenile. 

Hiouse of History, made for CBC school television and 
directed by Gordon Burwash, shows two schoolboys being 
taken, by a janitor, over the Toronto home of William Lyon 
Mackenzie. Nicely photographed in the confined space of the 
old house, the picture recalls the past quite vividly, creates 
an interest in the subject, and is given a somewhat 
Dickensian ghost-like quality by actor Earle Grey’s gaunt 
portrayal of the caretaker, whom, I felt, had been in the 
house for centuries. 

To Serve the Mind (directed by Robert Anderson) is a 
sombre story of a doctor who falls mentally ill and the 
treatment he is given to bring about his recovery. A 
miniature Snake Pit, this film is engrossing, well made and 
contains an excellent performance by Tom McBride as the 
doctor, The cause of his mental breakdown however, is not 
stated, The main purpose of this picture would seem to be, 
like many before it, to show the great advances which have 
been made in curing mentally ill people and the better 
hospitals now built for them. In this respect the film is 
comforting, but would have strengthened its case by naming 
some of the institutions shown. An annoying aspect of so 
many of the Board’s documentaries is that the audience 
never knows the film’s locale and the places shown have, 
therefore, a somewhat fictional quality about them. In many 
of Hollywood's purely entertainment pictures, hospitals and 
similar institutions are named, thus giving a realistic back- 
ground to stories which are far from real. 

Films from the United Kingdom Information Office, 
Ottawa (one or two reels in length and distributed to Film 
Councils by the NFB): Four Minute Mile is a BBC 
Television film showing Roger Bannister’s record-breaking 
mile, run at the Oxford University Athletic Ground. The 
camera follows Bannister for every second of his run, and 
the film ends with-a brief statement by him. In years to 
come this will be an historic record. The FA Cup Final, 1954 
is a ten-minute Movietone News version of last years’s cup 
final between West Bromwich Albion and Preston North End. 


My Astonishment 


My astonishment 
summing it all up 

at the human race 
that it continues 

to face 

headaches, humiliation, 
and loss, 

as life on a cross 

or a wheel 

or what-not of regret 
for its existence 

and yet 

persists in staying 
alive 

on the strength 

of five 

seconds once in a garden 
which might come 
again 

if one isn’t too numb 
about things 

and can wait 

long enough 

is great. 





Violet Anderson. 
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All the fast-moving and brilliant techniques of the newsreel 
are to be found in this report, which should excite football 
enthusiasts. Police Dog shows, in thirty minutes, the work 
of the RAF Police Dog Training Centre, where Alsatian 
dogs and their keepers are trained to guard aerodromes and 
stores in England and abroad. Straight-forward but interest- 
ing. The Silver Haul is undoubtedly a worthy successor to 
Grierson’s Drifters, a dramatic and poetic film of the 
Yarmouth herring fishing industry, showing the boats at sea, 
the drawing-in of the nets, and the packing of the fish at 
the port. The scenes showing the women salting the herring 
are, in composition and tone, reminiscent of drawings of the 
18th century, and in mood, commentary, sound and visuals, 
the film is an inspiring and graphic human document. 


GERALD PRATLEY. 


Music Review 


® THE COLLECTION OF ESSAYS that Sir Ernest 
MacMillan has edited under the title Music in Canada may 
not be an exciting or discriminating work, but it satisfies a 
real need, and for the time being it will be indispensible as a 
source of information about orchestras, choruses, soloists, 
composers, conservatories, opera and ballet companies, 
recordings, etc. It can sit on the shelf next to Helmut Kall- 
man’s Catalogue of Canadian Composers. The authors are 
themselves closely involved in their subject (Sir Ernest 
writes on choral music, Wilfred Pelletier on orchestras and 
Marcus Adeney on chamber music), and the result is 
nothing if not an inside job. 

This has its disadvantages as well as advantages. The 
authors are somewhat too representative or official for com- 
fort, and the odor of the publicity release or advertising 
blurb hangs over a number of these essays. But disinterested 
and informed opinion seems impossible to come by in 
Canada’s artistic world, where the only people with close 
knowledge either belong to a harassed little group with an 
axe to grind or at least have an official decorum to maintain. 
We must be content, therefore, with R. S. Lambert on 
School Broadcasting, Geoffrey Waddington on Music and 
Radio, G. Roy Fenwick on Music in the Schools, Ettore 
Mazzoleni on Solo Artists and Richard W. Cooke on 
Competition Festivals. I find it notable that the best essay 
in the book is written by observers outside the fold, “Opera 
and Ballet” by Colin Sabiston and Pearl McCarthy. 

I may be alone in finding something ominous in the 
existence of a foreword by the Governor General. The 
desirability of replacing local groups or institutions by 
national councils or companies runs like an undertone 
through a number of these essays. I still need to be con- 
vinced that music stands to gain much by such federalism, 
although it will bring the Dominion treasury one step closer. 
There are also distressing traces of that self-conscious 
concern with our national identity which one had supposed 
was dying with ‘“= Massey Report. According to Jean-Marie 
Beaudet in the essay “Composition,” “our music may not yet 
have found its own distinctive language but it is certainly 
making rapid progress in that direction.” How anyone 
could draw such a conclusion from the evidence that Mr. 


*MUSIC IN CANADA: ed. Sir Ernest MacMillan; University of 
Toronto Press; pp, 232; $5.00. 
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Beaudet has himself presented I do not know. This sort 
of wishful thinking, which is often inclined to picture 
Canadian music as a unifying force in the growth of our 
national identity, is apparent elsewhere in the book, and it is 
fortunate that Arnold Walter’s vigorous and provocative 
essay on Music Education provides something of a correct- 
ive. 

For despite the caution and mutual admiration which are 
no doubt just the vices of its virtues, there is some vigorous 
and provocative writing in this hook, and important 
differences of opinion lie beneath the non-committal surface. 
Moreover, even such relatively unenterprising pieces as 
Charles Peaker’s on Non-Roman Church Music and Sir 
Ernest’s on Choral Music are attractive for the personal 
prejudices that keep pressing to be let in. Marius Barbeau’s 
lengthy account of Folk-Music is interesting for its 
reminiscent enthusiasm as well as its many musical illustra- 
tions (found, by the way, nowhere else in the book). Louis 
Applebaum communicates the feeling of discovery and 
experiment, as well as a good deal of technical information, 
in his discussion of Film Music, and some of John Beck- 
with’s critical asides on the commentaries in CBC trans- 
criptions for the International Service, or on record reviews 
in the press, suggest that he might be the man to write the 
missing chapter on music criticism and musicology in 
Canada. 

But perhaps there would be too little to write about. And 
in recognizing this, we are more likely to appreciate the 
value of Music in Canada. It is a fine pioneer work, and the 
sooner it is superseded the better. MILTon WILSON. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: A poem of mine in the Canadian Forum last 
month, entitled To H. and D. On Becoming Fifty, was 
printed with four errors, one of which made complete 
nonsense of the poem. 

In the second verse “fashionings” was printed without the 
final “‘s,”’ thus unfitting the subject for its verb. In the third 
verse, seventh line, “or” was printed “of.” The fifth and 
sixth verses were run together, presumably because the 
sixth verse began with an uncapitalized letter. But the most 
beautiful error of all occurred in the last two lines, important 
lines in any poem. They should have read: 

and what we most joyously have 
is what you are. 

The “we” in the first line here was unhappily replaced 
by “you,” leaving H. and D. at fifty hugging themselves in 
delight. 

The proof-reading of poems should obviously be done 
with more care. | weep for my unfortunate child. 

Violet Anderson, Toronto, Ont. 


) 


Turning New Leaves 


& AT THE CLOSE of his “biographical enquiry” Alding- 
ton remarks that Lawrence of Arabia “was the appropriate 
hero for his class and epoch.” 

The reader is somewhat astonished by this conclusion, for 
the book! would seem to demonstrate that he was an inap- 
propriate herv for any age or any epoch. Heroes, however, 
exist in legend, and a legend is not likely to be destroyed by 
documentary facts, only by losing its hold on the imagina- 
tions of those who believe it. No reputable historian would 
waste his time collecting facts to “disprove” the Napoleonic 
legend. If Aldington wanted to write a biography of Lawrence 
why did he not collect his unfavorable facts and get on with 
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it? Or if he was so very disappointed in his subject, why did 
he not abandon it? The answer to these questions apparently 
lies in the biographical enquirer’s zeal to show that this 
particular legendary hero was “at least half a fraud.” This 
is not very difficult to do with any legendary hero, and 
Aldington does it by making his enquiry into a biographical 
half-truth about Lawrence himself. 

Those who, for various reasons, help to create or rejoice 
in a legend are at least partly responsible for it. These 
“hagiographers” or the “Lawrence Bureau,” as Aldington 
calls them, obviously gave him no help and increased his 
enthusiasm by making him feel like an iconoclast. The main 
butt is still Lawrence whose faults, deceptions and mis- 
representations are catalogued with relentless monotony. 
The reader often feels like someone at the back fence, 
hanging up the laundry — but not always. Frequently, the 
wider criticism of the epoch is implied, although it is never 
given an explicit emphasis. For example, Lawrence’s illegiti- 
mate birth casts some light on the age which never managed 
to bring off its revolt against moral snobbery and class 
consciousness, The effect on the victim is supposed to be a 
life-long reprisal which took the form of eccentric defences 
against the roots of ordinary life. But the exaggerated 
delight in self-dramatization has itself been exaggerated 
(legend again!) along with the publicized self-depreciation 
The fact is that Lawrence was hypersensitive and of an 
intense intellectual awareness. Get people talking about an 
individual with these characteristics, and you have the boy 
wonder without much help on the part of the subject. 

Aldington regrets that the subject was only too willing, 
and on this he concentrates his attack. With high praise for 
Lowell Thomas and the film-lecture of 1919 as the greatest 
scoop of the war, he enlarges with relish on the effects which 
it produced. The main effect was to make Lawrence a popular 
hero; and yet, he was not grateful but repudiated his 
publicity agent as one who had made him “a kind of matinée 
idol.” 

Aldington still maintains that Lawrence saw his self- 
appointed réle in the Arab revolt as that of the mastermind 
who lurked behind the apparent successes of officialdom. 
“Ts it surprising that Liddell Hart reflects exultantly that 
if Conan Doyle had been born a generation later ‘he would 
have found in Lawrence an apt model from which to create 
Sherlock Holmes?’ You know my methods Allenby; apply 
them.” 

It would take a military expert with a rare sense of humor 
to answer this attack on Lawrence’s reputation as a soldier 
if it needs answering. Apart from the publicity following the 
war and the legend, have the claims made for his military 
genius been so extravagant? The reader of Seven Pillors of 
Wisdom is not overwhelmed by his strategy, but interested 
in his reaction to an individual challenge. As such, the book 
has some integrity and force. Among the illiterates of the 
desert, Lawrence was still able to get the conditions of the 
“epic” which he was trying to write. 

In The Mint?, however, the original pathos becomes some 
what pathetic, and the book is obviously scrappy. There are 
good epigrams but the author certainly fails in his avowed 
purpose to write “an iron, rectangular, abhorrent book.’ 
The barrack-room has become too familiar to many of us to 
make it the background of this kind of horror. Perhaps part 
of the underlying motive was the return to the ordinary life 
which Lawrence felt he has missed. Otherwise, it is difficult 
for most of his readers to understand his peculiar sense of 
1LAWRENCE OF ARABIA by Richard Aldington; Collins; pp. 448; 

$5.00 
2THE MINT by 352087 A/c Ross (T. E. Lawrence) ; Clarke, Irwin 
(Jonathan Cape); pp. 206; $3.50 
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adventure. Intensely subjective, the book gives a vivid des- 
cription of the beginnings of the R.A.F. and conveys a 
prophetic consciousness of its future. The sketches of 
character and incident are viewed from a strange perspective 
but they are alive. 

Aldington, of course, attributes the barrack-room phase of 
Lawrence’s career to the unconscious urges for revenge on 
his parents. No sooner had he reached the heights than he 
refused to remain there, and again descended with a neurotic 
recoil. By this standard, The Mint is more of a case-history 
than a diary. Lawrence did write to Shaw that it was “a 
private diary, interesting the world only in so far as the 
world might desire to dissect my personality.” But are we 
bound to reject Lawrence’s own description oi his inner con- 
flict? In it there is simply the old struggle between the in- 
tellect and the senses. Over-compensation if you wish, but 
in plain language, a candid incarnation of the rational ani- 
mal’s most venerable dilemma. As an exaggerated example of 
it, Lawrence has an attraction for the rest of us who seem less 
afflicted. 

His own judgment on The Mint betrays the same desperate 
attempt to come to grips with this dualism, by making art 
absorb life or life cut out the need for art. The Mint is to 
be “photographic, not artistic.”” Characteristically, he is dis- 
appointed with the result. “The S.P. showed that I could not 
ratiocinate: this that I can’t observe.” Rather, one would 
be inclined to say: just as he admitted that Seven Pillars 
was overthought, The Mint is surely the product of too 
strained an observation. In addition, he apparently changed 
his mind. Instead of writing an “abhorrent book,” he found 
a new contentment. “Everywhere a relationship: no lone- 
liness any more.” How far this was a lasting commitment can 
only be guessed. Aldington came near the mark when he said 
that Lawrence would always be of interest, “if only as a 
problem involving so many unknown quantities.” 

The “unknown quantities” may solve the problem, if they 
are unearthed and assessed. The quality of the man will 
remain, and it is this which has interested the ‘Lawrence 
Bureau,” one suspects. Somewhere he missed his line of 
expression, or never quite found it. If he overcompensated 
for the loss, it is a human failing. As for fraud or integrity, 
who can judge? Certainly not Aldington who may be said 
to have founded the “Anti-Lawrence Bureau.” And with this 
P. F. FisHer. 


we can leave him. 


Books Reviewed 


SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS: Jean 
Ritchie: Oxford Press; pp. 282; $4.50. 

rH SWAPPING SONG BOOK: Jean Ritchie; Oxford; 
pp. 91; $3.00 

ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS: Cecil Sharp; Oxford; 2 Volumes, 
I, pp. 436; TI, pp. 411; $13.50. 

The Southern Appalachians are famous as the region that 
has provided one of the richest lodes of folk song uncovered 
in the twentieth century. The four books listed above are all 
samplings from this lode: two by the man who first revealed 
its richness to the world, and two by a girl who inherited 
its treasures as her birthright. 

Sharp's English Fotk Songs from the Southern Appal- 
achions — the result of three collecting trips which the great 
English authority made in 1916, 1917, and 1918 — has long 
been a classic: Alan Lomax describes it as “the most 
important collection of white folksengs in America”. First 
published in 1917 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and then long 
out of print, it was republished by Oxford Press in 1932 in 
an enlarged edition edited by Maud Karpeles, The second 
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edition was also out of print for many years, a fact that 
made the second printing in 1952 particularly noteworthy. 

The two large volumes include 274 different songs and 
ballads, with 968 tunes. The first volume is devoted to bal- 
lads; the second to songs, including some hymns, nursery 
rhymes, jigs, and play-party games. Most songs are given 
in at least half a dozen different versions, and for some there 
are as many as twenty or thirty. This wealth of variants, 
along with the reference list of comparative British sources, 
gives the scholar a fine opportunity to study the way folk 
songs survive and change. Ceci] Sharp’s own introduction 
to the 1917 editicn gives a vivid picture of the mountain 
people who preserved the old songs that their ancestors 
brought over from Britain, and Maud Karpeles has provided 
an informative preface on the distribution of the songs and 
the modal] classification. Altogether, it is a collection that no 
one interested in folk songs can afford to be without. 


The other two books are much less scholarly but even more 
fascinating. Jean Ritchie was born in the Cumberland 
Mountains of Kentucky — the youngest in a family of 
fourteen, and among the Ritchies singing was almost as 
natural as breathing. Her songs have been traditional in her 
family for generations: it is interesting to note that in 1916 
Cecil Sharp noted “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” and “Notta- 
mun Town” from the singing of the Misses Sabrina and 
Una Ritchie, Jean’s aunt and elder sister—and Jean sings 
these songs practically the same today. 

Almost everyone who hears Jean Ritchie sing is delighted 
with her fresh and moving interpretation of the mountain 
songs, and the same qualities make her books equally attrac- 
tive. The Swapping Song Book contains twenty-one songs, 
each introduced by a little story giving the background or 
suggesting play activities, and illustrated by charming 
pictures taken by Jean’s photographer husband, George 
Pickow. It would be hard to imagine a better book to give a 
musical child. 

In Singing Family of the Cumberlands, Jean’s story of her 
people and their songs, she demonstrates that she is as good 
a story teller as she is a singer. Even those who aren’t 
interested in folk songs will find themselves fascinated by 
her accounts of ghost stories around the fireside, Christmas 
caroling, maple-sugar stir-offs, and play parties. Few readers 
will forget the contest of wills between eight-year-old Jean 
and her father during which he wore out seven switches on 
her, and most will find their eyes filling with tears as they 
read of the death of her nephew, Wee Willie Winkie. The 
book is filled with so many beautiful and amusing things 
that it is difficult not to start quoting, but then this review 
would never end. You'll just have to read it for yourself. 

Edith Fowke. 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST: Richard March; pp. 60; 

GERHART HAUPTMANN: Hugh F. Garten; pp. 72; 

STEFAN GEORGE: E. K. Bennett; pp. 63; all British 
Book Service (Bowes & Bowes; Studies in Modern 
European Literature); $1.35 each. 

T..1s well-known and useful series has been enriched by 
three valuable additions. Whether or not the inclusion of 
the early 19th century dramatist Kleist is justifiable on the 
grounds that, as R. March claims, Kleist’s effect on other 
writers as a stimulating force “is in some respects just begin- 
ning,” the fact remains that this lucid presentation of a 
yrablematic and controversial figure will deepen our under- 
standing of German drama, and for that matter, of German 
life and letters. Limitations of space tend to relegate such 
monographs to what can at best be a sound introduction to a 
particular field or personality, leaving the reader in the end 
with a select bibliography to guide his further steps. Mr, 
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March, though encouraging such additional efforts, does 
much himself to lead us to those deeper leveis on which we 
perceive the unity of character and purpose permeating and 
stratifying Kleist’s works. His discussion of the plays— 
that of the Novellen takes second place and does not receive 
the same trenchant analysis—while doing justice to each 
individual work is yet able to hold on to the thread of con- 
sistent development and to carry forward the balance of 
accruing gains in thought and expression. The final addition 
results in a surprisingly fresh and deeply interesting concep- 
tion of Kleist’s poetic mind. 

It is much more difficult to accord a similar treatment to 
Gerhart Hauptmann. His work covers the widest range of 
interests, it is multiform and admittedly very uneven in 
quality. Mr. Garten wisely makes it his principal aim to 
follow Hauptmann’s journeying from Naturalism to Mys- 
ticism, with Romanticism and Hellenism as intermediate 
points. Attempts to tie the strands together and to relate 
things to a unifying centre are made only where a measure of 
success is assured, as for instance in the case of the strong 
bonds existing between the Silesian soil and some of Haupt- 
mann’s productions, or where compassion, Mitleid, offers 
itself as a “mainspring of Hauptmann’s work.” At times 
Mr. Garten all but plays inte the hands of those who would 
deny Hauptmann all access to the realm of philosophy, 
though a brief but revealing comparison between Hauptmann 
and Shaw, in which the latter comes off second best, clearly 
implies that Hauptmann’s work rests on ideas no less than 
on feelings. The challenge to discover the inner recesses of 
Hauptmann’s mind remains open; Mr. Garten’s monograph 
stays within the genre of introductions, of which it is a most 
excellent specimen. 

Enthusiasm tempered with common sense, sharp analysis 
complemented by the power to integrate, these qualities make 
both March and Garten urbane and trustworthy literary 
mentors. The same assets inform the book on Stefan George 
by E. K. Bennett. And this is of paramount importance. For 
like Rilke, George is in need of being rescued from the soft 
paws, or the pointed claws, of hagiography. The present 
study will go far in helping both to deflate excessive claims 
and to restore confidence in and appreciation of George’s 
poetry. We may yet see George occupying a place somewhere 
near Rilke, or probably above him — this not because 
George’s reputation can be pushed up so high but because 
Rilke’s will come down to a considerable extent, Bennett, 
with a discriminating perceptiveness focused on essentials, 
evolves what seems to be the true stature of George by 
taking us with appropriate dispatch to the crucial stage of 
Der Teppich des Lebens. With this work “a new idea enters 
George’s poetry—the idea of a message.’’ How he was able 
to deliver his message through the medium of undiluted 
poetic expression and how he managed to keep this message 
free from political contamination and turn it into a man- 
ifestation of far-from-ephemeral values, this the author de- 
velops as the basic concern on which the significance and 
value of George’s work and existence will ultimately be 
judged. Together with M. Bowra’s chapter on George, in 
his Heritage of Symbolism, Mr. Bennett’s book will help to 
clarify issues that dozens of German critics have contrived 
to becloud and confuse. H. Boeschenstein. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN: 
translated with introduction and notes by J. B. Leish- 
man; Clarke, Irwin (Hogarth Press); pp. 156; $2.65. 

This presentation of the German romantic poet Hélderlin 
is competent and attractive. Mr. Leishman, who is known 
especially as the translator of much of Rilke’s poetry, has 
approached his task in an unassuming way, offering in his 
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English versions rather a bridge to the text printed opposite 
than the kind of “poetic equivalents” produced by less re- 
sponsible translators of poetry. As interpreters there is little 
to choose between him and Hélderlin’s other English trans- 
lator, Michael Hamburger: whereas Hamburger is perhaps 
more faithful to the poet’s words in the poet's order, Leish- 
man endeavors to reproduce his rhythm as well. It seems to 
me that Hamburger’s approach is the more useful, consider- 
ing the nature of poetry and the nature of translation: but 
no doubt this is a matter of opinion. 

If Mr. Leishman has a fault as a poet’s interpreter, it is 
seen most clearly in his forty-page biographical introduction. 
Goethe, he tells us, ‘never knew that he had allowed to slip 
through his fingers one of the very greatest of German 
poets”; and Leishman is not going to make the same mistake. 
The tragic story of frustration, love, and derangement, and 
at times the poetry itself, appear firmly roped into Leishman’s 
literary and moral sensibility, which turns out to be a rather 
crude-textured affair. Here is what must be its most glaring 
locphole: 


“Well, if the world we have made and the lives we live 
in it are the best attainable, if the average drinker in 
the average bar and the average reader behind the 
average newspaper must forever represent humanity, 
and if ‘reality consists chiefly of solid things like banks, 
bank-balances and smug parsonages, Frankfurt sausages 
and Newcastle coals, model dwellings and trains that 
run to time, Holderlin’s poetry may indeed be dismissed 
as either beautiful or pernicious nonsense, and his life 
as a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing.” (p.23). 


At this point sensibility has become vulgarity, and the poet 
has certainly slipped through and away from reader and 
translator. The same kind of tender-mindedness in places 
chokes the poet off altogether, as where the English line is 
filled out with an “oh” or an “ah,” “riihren” becomes 
“caress,” and the “bescheidene Knespe” of “Hyperions 
Schicksalslied,”’ “‘retiringest petals.” However, all carping 
aside, Leishman’s translations do provide a convenient 
approach to a sometimes difficult but always generous poet. 
Here is his translation of “Hilfe des Lebens”: I don’t 
greatly care for it, but for the reader without German it is 
infinitely better than nothing. 


With yellow pears leans over 
And full of wild-run roses, 

The land into the lake. 

You gracious swans, 

And drunk with kisses, 

You dip your heads 

In the sacredly-sober water. 


Where shall I gather though 

When winter comes, the flowers, and where 
The dappling shine 

And shadow of earth? 

The walls will stand 

Speechless and cold, the wind-swung 
Weather-vanes clatter. 


IM. 


THE FIDDLES OF AUTUMN BY ILYA SURGUCHEV 
AND ON THE HIGHWAY BY ANTON CHEK- 
HOV: trans. by David A. Modell; The International 
Press (N.Y.); pp. 153; $2.50 (U.S.A.). 

Mr. Modell has given the public a vivie! and highly com 
petent translation of two Russian plays. The two plays, 
“The Fiddles of Autumn” by Ilya Surguchev fin the 
Highway” by Chekhov are not known in the “aough 
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Mr. Modell had made his first translations of them in 1924 
and 1916 respectively. “The Fiddles of Autumn” was writ- 
ten by a contemporary of the great Chekhov though one can 
look vainly for his name in histories of Russian literature; 
it is mentioned, however, in D. S. Mirsky’s History of Con- 
temporary Russian Literature, published in 1926 and it most 
probably owes its appearance there to Mr. Modell’s transla- 
tion of that year. Surguchev was well known in the Russian 
dramatic circles on the eve of the Revolution which drove 
him from his country, and his play was staged at the 
famous Moscow Art Theatre which had seen the birth and 
growth of Chekhov’s dramatic talent. “The Fiddles of 
Autumn”’ is a fine, tensely constructed and admirably trans- 
lated psychological drama. Its interest lies in a subtle form 
of the “eternal triangle” although the outstanding charac- 
teristic of Russian nineteenth century literature is rather its 
concern with social problems for which it was the only 
form of expression. This seeming contradiction is explained, 
however, when we remember that in the 1890’s and 1900’s 
there was a certain trend away from the utilitarian concep- 
tion of literature propagated by the famous critic Belinsky. 
In this. play, therefore, the Russian scene is only a back- 
ground and not a focus of attention. 

Chekhov’s “On The Highway” is a direct contrast in this 
respect. Chekhov is, of course, one of Russia’s literary 
giants, the outstanding literary figure, together with Maxim 
Gorky, of the 1890’s and 1900’s. Born of humble merchant 
parents, ex-serfs, he studied medicine although he conse- 
crated most of his life to literature. He has been quite 
widely translated into English, though by no means entirely, 
since his output of short stories alone is somewhere around 
the one thousand mark. He is more popularly known abroad 
for his plays although his stories were the ideal medium 
for his subtle psychological canvasses and in my opinion, it 
is here that he is the greater master, “On the Highway.” 
was written in 1884 but banned, probably because of its 
bitter satire of the religiosity of the Russian peasant. The 
scene of the sketch is a low tavern on the road where reli- 
gious pilgrims, drunkards, cut-throats and a ruined noble- 
man shelter from the storm. The contrast lies in the as- 
sembly of these personages and Chekhov shows here a 
characteristic of classical Russian authors—that of showing 
the equality of human beings in misery. He also under- 
lines his characters’ stoic acceptance of their lot. There is a 
good deal of implied protest in other works by Chekhov, 
however, the most forceful perhaps being his famous “Ward 
6” in which a country doctor’s stoicism is undermined by the 
protest of a madman in the local asylum, It is, with Dos- 
tevky’s description of a prison camp, the most tragic cry to 
come out of Tsarist Russia. 

Mr. Modell's translations belong to the best available to 
the English-speaking public and are accompanied by notes 
on the plays and Russian idiom, They should be of interest 
to all lovers of Russian literature. Anna M. Crenciala. 


GONCHAROV: Janko Lavrin; British Book Service (Bowes 
and Bowes); pp. 62; $1.35. 

The author achieved a miracle in presenting both the per- 
onality and all not only majogy but also less significant 
works of Goncharov in so small a hook as this. The ability of 
Janko Lavrin to sift the grain from the chaff is abundantly 
apparent and it is because of this ability that we have an 
account of Goncharov’s life and an analysis of his work 
which is both brief and ut the same time almost complete. It 
fills the gap long felt by all students of Russian Literature of 
the nineteenth century, and it is a most stimulating book 
too: one would almost predict that all who read it will rush 
to a library for a copy of Goncharov’s novels. The biography 
of Goncharov, the problems he introduced in his novels, and 
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his school of writing—all these are presented clearly, suc- 
cintly, and in a highly interesting fashion. __B. P. Shey. 


THE MAD MONARCH: Werner Richter, tran. by 
William S. Schlamm; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Henry 
Regnery Company); pp. 280; $6.50. 

THE KAISER: A LIFE OF WILHELM II, LAST 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY: Joachim von Kiirenberg; 
trans. by H. T. Russell and Herta Hagen; British Book 
Service (Cassell & Company); pp. 370; $6.00. 

Neither of these two biographies of German monarchs can 
be classified as a work of scholarship, but Mr. Richter’s 
history of the life and times of the hapless Ludwig II of 
Bavaria is at least a solid piece of historical reportage, 
readable and reliable; also, in this case the translator has 
acquitted himself fairly well. 

Unfortunately, nothing whatever can be said in praise of 
the other volume. Full of inaccuracies and irreievancies, 
vapid, garrulous, and biased, this book certainly did not merit 
a translation — not even as abominable a translation as this. 
If, as the dust-jacket claims, Herr von Kiirenberg was really 
“appointed as biographer by the Kaiser at Doorn,” the last 
German Emperor (this and not “Emperor of Germany” 
was the correct title of Wilhelm II) once again showed his 
notorious lack of judgment. Karl F. Helleiner. 


FAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS: May Sarton; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 281; $3.00. 

May Sarton, author of four previous novels of “sensitiv- 
ity,’ has produced a potpourri of unassimilated political 
ideas woven into a plot presented in an interesting time- 
structured way. The hero of this tragedy is Edward Cavan, 
a prominent professor of English at Harvard. He is obviously 
modelled on a real-life counterpart: F. O. Matthiesen, the 
famous critic who committed suicide in 1949. 

The English professor in the novel ends his life by throwing 
himself under a train; unable to reconcile himself to the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and to his own long 
self-deception about the nature of Communism, he finds that 
he is incapable of starting anew in his political thinking. 
Cavan is described to the reader at least a dozen times as a 
man no one really understands. Yet Cavan’s life is almost a 
parody of what Hollywood thinks the neurotic personality 
type to be. He was an unhappy little boy who preferred un- 
washed playmates to clean ones, loved his mother and hated 
his father, and revolts against the family to become an 
academician indifferent to money but with a strong social 
conscience. 

We are told that Cavan thinks great thoughts, but we are 
never permitted to see any and only once are we allowed to 
see that he is an able literary critic when he discusses 
Willa Cather in a seminar. The rest of the cast is cut out of 
tissue-thin paper dolls: the Ph. D. thesis-ridden graduate 
student with a frigid girl friend, a cold careerist head of 
department, an elderly female devotee of civil liberties and 
liberal causes who is a bad reproduction of a James suf- 
fragette from The Bostonians, a worried, middle-of-the-road, 
liberal physicist and his wife, an old Italian socialist, and 
Cavan’s semi-literate bourgeois sister. 


In this cliché-ridden novel, spiced with such comments 


sharp observation made by the author is her reflection that 
intellectuals are prone to view words (“taking a stand”) as 
equivalent to actions. Miss Sarton’s intention is unclear in 
the final scene when the physicist, Damon, is summoned 
before a Senate Committee to explain his past associations 
with various organizations and his friendship with Cavan. 
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When asked to inform on friends, he refuses and tries to 
explain his past. Grace, the elderly lady who still stands for 
the things Cavan had supported, applauds Damon, who had 
quarreled with Cavan on the Communist issue. One is left 
wondering whether the author means to imply that Cavan 
was right all along, even in his support of Wallace as opposed 
to Damon’s support of Truman. Miss Sarton seems to be 
saying that one’s views on Communism do not matter at all 
as long as one opposes Senate Committees. At least she 
doesn’t make Damon plead the Fifth Amendment. 

Two important problems which Miss Sarton never dis- 
cusses are the timidity of the academician without tenure, 
afraid to speak out on “controversial issues,” and the 
dilemma of the senior scholar who depends on government 
funds for his work. Comparing the sharp, spiteful insights 
and political knowingness of Mary McCarthy’s Groves of 
Academe with Miss Sarton’s effort, is like placing children’s 
fiction on an adult shelf. Elaine Gale Wrong. 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE: John P. Marquand; 
Little, Brown; pp. 511; $4.50. 

In the character of Willis Wayde, John P. Marquand has 
produced a creature much more complex than Babbitt, and 
making of Uriah Heep a mere child in infamy. In his deli- 
cately manoeuvred evolution and final almost universal 
acceptance as a man of distinction, he steals over the reader 
as a miasma; an ominous denial of what have been held to be 
the eternal values. 

Willis was a pleasant fifteen-year old when he arrived with 
his father Alf, the latter a brilliant engineer with a roving 
disposition, at the Harcourt Mills. To anchor the clever Alf, 
Henry Harcourt, present owner of the Mills, provided the 
Wayde family with a home on the Harcourt Estate and took 
Willis under his wing. Bemused at first by luxury, Willis 
soon realized that he was outside the social pale of the 
Harcourts, though grand-daughter Bess attempted to bridge 
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the gap. Soon he dressed and talked as nearly like them as 
possible; spent fifteen minutes daily with the Harvard Five- 
Foot Shelf of classics; studied indefatiguably and, aided by 
old Henry Harcourt, began his worm-like ascent. His half- 
amused father warned him “You keep on trying to be some- 
thing you aren't and you'll end up a son of a bitch.” 


Did Willis, subconsciously, expect to marry Bess Har- 
court? He was smoothly supplanting the Harcourt family in 
the firm’s management. But Bess suddenly turned from him 
to marry a man who spoke her language, and Henry Har- 
court died believing that Willis was now trained to carry on 
the Mills with their dependent village workers. Loyalty, to 
Willis however, was only a word to be used in Board Room 
speeches. He immediately left the Harcourts, and by a 
succession of adroit moves, betrayals and amalgamations 
worked his way remorselessly back, first to absorb and then 
to destroy the Harcourt Mills. This is accomplished in a 
blood-chilling chapter, after he had given the workers a gala 
party at his magnificent estate; been one of them and 
assured them that all would be well with their town. 

Nothing is omitted of the lush, dreary hotel conventions, 
the stale business jokes, the back-slappnigs and the treach- 
eries, followed by puerile self-justifications. No tycoon can 
be repulsive to him, though his wife, daughter of an impe- 
cunious professor, shudders at their vacuity. No effort is 
considered wasted, so that it “sweetens a contact.’ We leave 
Willis Wayde touring in Paris, a king of finance, only 


‘momentarily disturbed because the scornful Bess, in cutting 


him, had labelled him Uriah Heep. He is, however, soon 
reassured by his clever wife who also understands him 

while contentedly wearing his diamonds. A book whose slow, 
gentle penetration leaves a lasting disturbance in the mind. 


E. McN. 


RETURN OF THE VIKING: 
Irwin; pp. 208; $3.00. 


Eva-Lis Wuorio; Clarke, 


Adventures are proper to children’s books, and when those 
adventures are in time a new dimension of excitement is 
added. Joan, Wendy and John, who push open a big old 
unused door in the Ontario Museum step down some 900 
years into Canada’s past, and their adventures begin. Miss 
Wuorio has not given the children particularly interesting 
characters, though the girls’ little brother John has a Piglet- 
charm possibly more appealing to adults than children. Con- 
sequently the interest lies in the situations in which the 
children find themselves. 

This reviewer believes that history, if properly told, does 
not have to be sugar-coated, and therefore would recommend 
this book on other grounds than that of easily digestible 
Canadian history. Miss Wuorio has chosen bits of history 
whether purposely or unavoidably !—involving other peoples, 
other ethnic groups, who have had a hand in our history 
the Viking Leif Ericson; Louis Hebert and Champlain; the 
ill-fated Polish American Nils von Shoultz; the North 
American Indians; Rupert or Bohemia. She relates’ them to 
present-day Canadians, Norwegians, Czechs and French 
Canadians in a satisfying and sympathetic manner. The 
book unashamedly points up a moral 

Best of all, the book contains Magic, which is an ever 
rarer commodity in the increasingly prosaic stories of today 


S. Lambert 


THE TALL DARK MAN: Anne Chamberlain; McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 215; $3.50. 

Though a book about a child, this is not a book for 
children; developing as it does from what at first promises 
to be an engrossing horror story into a thought-provoking 
tudy. The Tall Dark Mn symbolizes the 


psychological 
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Jurking fear which haunts the isolated human being and 
which can best be exorcised by open contact with humanity. 
Thirteen-year-old Sarah Lou Gross, whose tragic past is 
related throughout the story by flashbacks, had developed an 
inner life of her own. “She wrote childish, stiff sentences 
about dull subjects, while through her mind there ranged 
this wild and furious panorama of passion and distress.” 
Sometimes the inner life breaks through and she tells shock- 
ing stories about schoolmates and neighbors, the absurdity 
of which are quickly detected. So, when looking from her 
school window during a recess, she actually witnesses a 
murder committed, and is detected and recognized by the 
murderer, nobody will believe her incoherencies. Too terri- 
fied to leave school alone, Sarah tries vainly to attach her- 
self to different groups of her fellow students. Her frantic 
break for home from the deserted school, knowing that she is 
followed through the dark streets by the murderer, is hair- 
raising reading. It is only when the door on which she 
pounds opens and the man she had thought her enemy be- 
lieves her story that the black shadow lifts and she becomes 
one with her kind. Symbolism and reality are so intermixed 
in the book that its real theme only becomes apparent at its 
conclusion. Clever, but sombre. E. McN. 


THE TEMPLE TIGER AND MORE MAN-EATERS OF 
KUMAON: Jim Corbett; Oxford; pp. 197; $2.50. 

In reading Jim Corbett’s true accounts of tiger-hunts in 
north-west India I found myself continually embarrassed, 
rarely interested. Embarrassed, because these intrinsically- 
exciting experiences of a big game-hunter (sic) had become, 
in print, the meandering, bloodless, often tedious recollec- 
tions of a pantalooned gentleman in his anecdotage. The five 
tales in this book are drawn from the author’s encounters 
with man-eaters between 1910 and 1929, a period when 
frequent appeals for his assistance were made by “Govern- 
ment.” 

Corbett’s writing is marred somewhat by persistent syn- 
tactical faults, but even more by his plodding style and 
exasperating digressions. An unrestrained critic might de- 
scribe him as a writer of the “heavy-rain-on-a-tin-roof” 
school. Retired colonels and dyed-in-the-fur “sportsmen” 
may enjoy this book and the author’s four earlier essays. I 
suspect that most readers will concur with my feeling that 
Colonel Corbett has been unable to handle a twelve-bore 
shotgun and a pen with equal finesse. Clifford Morris 


THE FAITHFUL ALLY: Eric Linklater; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 255; $2.10. 

A fairly successful formula, elaborated by Evelyn Waugh 
among others, for a short novel includes the following in- 
gredients: a British principality in a tropical setting (in this 
case, the Sandwich Islands or thereabouts) with an English 
colony, comprising the Commissioner (the fairly enlightened 
Mr. Morland) the gossipy, bossy “old hand” (cigar-smoking 
Mrs. Marly) the doctor (Playfair) the newcomers (anthro- 
pologist Pemberton and his young wife), the drinking trader, 
the rebellious native tribes and the educated native (Zafrul- 
lah bin Ismail bin Said, Sultan of Namua). The characters 
make for humor and the situation makes for irony. 

Mr. Linklater’s interpretation runs thus: The Sultan, 
whose ruling powers have been gently eased from him by 
the British administration, spends his time in pleasant living 
aboard his yacht. At the time of the inevitable rebellion, with 
perfect decorum he takes over the situation from the un- 
willing Morland and brings it to a quick, successful end. He 
then bands back the reins, as it were, to Morland. Proving 
not cnly that it is a wise ruler who knows his own people, 
but a saintly one who can suppress a natural gift to rule, for 
the general good. 
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The situation and characters are handled, as per prescrip- 
tion, with light irony and humor. The Sultan’s is the princi- 
pal figure. An undeniably charming, witty, intelligent and 
sensitive man, his goodness and philosophizing nevertheless 
tend eventually toward the least bit of tedium. 


All in all, however, The Faithful Ally makes for entertain- 
ing reading. S. Lambert 
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